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HON. ONSLOW STEARNS. 


A large proportion of the men who 
have been elected to the chief magis- 
tracy of our state, have been to a greater 
or less extent engaged in political life 
during a considerable period of their 
existence. The men of essentially busi- 
ness tastes and occupation, who have 
been called to the gubernatorial chair, 
have been exceptions to the general 
rule. Nor is our state different from 
others in this regard. Everywhere, as 
a rule, the public offices which the peo- 
ple have at their disposal, are conferred 
upon men who have devoted their time 
and attention to politics and partisan 
management. Among the more con- 
spicuous exceptions to this rule in this 
state, is the case of the late ex-Gov. 
Stearns, who, although a man of decided 
political convictions, was in no sense of 
the word a politician, and was never in 
any degree concerned in party manage- 
ment. Mr. Stearns was a business man 
in the full sense of the term, and, 
thoroughly identified as he was with the 
railroad interest of the state from its 
inception till the day of his death, he 
was unquestionably, from first to last, 
the most conspicuous representative of 
that interest in New Hampshire. A 
brief sketch of his career cannot fail to 
prove interesting to the readers of this 
magazine. 


OnsLow STEARNS was born in Biller- 
ica, Mass., August 30, 1810. ‘The farm 
upon which he was reared, and which 
still remains in the family, being now 
owned by an older brother, Franklin 
Stearns, was the property and homestead 
of his grandfather, Hon. Isaac Stearns, 
a prominent and influential citizen of 
Middlesex County, and a soldier in the 
old French War, who was at one time a 
member of the Executive Council of 
the state and held other honorable and 
responsible offices. His father, John 
Stearns, who was also a farmer and suc- 
ceeded in possession of the homestead, 
was killed in the prime of life by a rail- 
road accident at Woburn. William 
Stearns, a brother of John and uncle of 
Onslow, was a soldier in the Revolu- 
tion and fought at the battle Lexington. 
Onslow Stearns remained at home, 
laboring upon the farm and availing 
himself of such educational privileges 
as the public schools afforded, until 
seventeen years of age, when he went 
to Boston and engaged as a clerk in the 
house of Howe & Holbrook, afterward 
J. C. Howe & Co., where he remained 
about three years, and then left to join 
his brother, John O. Stearns, since 
famous as a railroad contractor and 
builder, who, then in Virginia, was en- 
gaged in the construction of the Chesa- 











peake and Ohio canal. Subsequently 
he became interested with his brother 
in contracts for the construction of vari- 
ous railroads in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey, upon which he was 
engaged until the summer of 1837, 
when he returned to Massachusetts and 
engaged in contracts upon the Charles- 
town Branch and Wilmington & Haver- 
hill Railroads, now respectively portions 
of the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
roads. Soon after he engaged in the 
work of completing the Nashua & Low- 
ell Railroad, then in process of con- 
struction from Lowell to Nashua. This 
road was completed in the fall of 1835, 
when Mr. Stearns was made its super- 
intendent, holding the position until 
July, 1845, when he resigned to become 
agent of the Northern Railroad Com- 
pany of New Hampshire for the purpose 
of constructing its road from Concord 
to White River Junction. His first 
efforts in the interest of this road were 
directed toward obtaining the necessary 
legislation for securing a right of way 
for the road over the land where it was 
to pass, the law of 1840 having rendered 
it impossible. ‘This legislation was se- 
cured in 1844, by which the state was 
empowered to take the land of the own- 
ers, making them compensation for 
damages, and leasing the same to rail- 
road corporations, they repaying to the 
state the amount paid for damages. 
Under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Stearns, the road was located, and 
the work of construction vigorously car- 
ried forward and completed, the Bristol 
branch included. After its completion 
he became manager of the road, which 
position he held till May, 1852, when he 
was chosen President of the Northern 
Railroad Company, continuing in that 
office until the time of his death. He 
was also general superintendent of the 
Vermont Central Railroad from 1852 till 
1855, a director in the Ogdensburgh 
Railroad for some time, and for nearly 
twenty years up to 1875, a director in 
the Nashua & Lowell Railroad Corpo- 
ration. 
ile president of the Northern 
ad Company, Mr. Stearns was 
resident of the Sullivan, the Con- 
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toocook Valley, and the Concord & 
Claremont Railroad Companies, which 
were connected in interest with the 
Northern Railroad, and under his diree- 
tion the Concord & Claremont Railroad 
was extended from Bradtord to Clare- 
mont, being completed in 1872. The 
success of Mr. Stearns in the manage- 
ment of these various railroad enter- 
prises caused his services to be sought 
by those interested in other railroads, 
and he was frequently solicited to take 
charge of railroad interests in Massachu- 
setts and other states. ‘These offers 
he uniformly declined till July, 1866, 
when he was induced to take the presi- 
deney of the Old Colony & Newport 
Railway Company, in Massachusetts, 
Which position he held till November, 
1877, when he resigned on account ot 
failing health. During this time the 
Old Colony & Newport Railway Com- 
pany and the Cape Cod Railroad Com- 
pany were consolidated under the name 
of the Old Colony Railroad Company, 
and the South Shore and Duxbury & 
Cohasset Railroads, with others, were 
added to it. ‘The Old Colony Steam- 
boat Company was also formed, and 
purchased the boats of the Narragansett 
Steamship Company, thus forming, with 
the Old Colony Railroad, the present 
Fall River Line between Boston and 
New York. In 1874, Mr. Stearns was 
elected president of the Concord Rail- 
road, and continued to manage the 
affairs of this corporation till his death. 

The eleven years during which Mr. 
Stearns was president of the Old Colony 
Railroad were years of the most in- 
tense and constant labor on his part. 
For two years of the time he was gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. He was 
president of the Northern Railroad and 
the other roads connected with it dur- 
ing all that time, and for three years he 
was also president of the Concord Rail- 
road and of the Old Colony Steamboat 
Company, besides being a director and 
interested in the management of various 
other corporations. Mr, Stearns gave 
an active, personal supervision to all 
the corporate interests under his charge, 
embracing not only their general rela- 
tions with other corporations and inter- 
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ests, but extending to the most minute 
details of their management. He was 
never idle. No man was ever more 
painstaking and faithful in the discharge 
of his duties. His papers and figures 
were carried with him, and studied as 
he journeyed between his home in 
Concord and the railroad offices in 
Boston ; and when in Boston his labors 
almost always extended far into the 
hours of night. He lived in labor, and 
thought no plan complete till, by exe- 
cution, it had passed beyond his power 
to labor upon it. His knowledge of 
the practical management of railroads 
was complete and perfect to the small- 
est details ; and this, together with hi 
unwearied industry, sound 
judgment and foresight, and his knowl- 
edge and control of men, contributed 
to a success such as few railroad manag- 
ers have attained. At his death he was 
the oldest railroad president-in continu- 
ous service in New England, having 
been president of the Northern Rail- 
road for twenty-seven years. 


business 


has been stated, Mr. Stearns was a man 
of fixed political convictions, acting 
heartily with the Whig party from early 
life until the dissolution of the party, 
when he became a Republican. 
1862 he accepted the nomination of 
his party as candidate for State Senator 
in the Concord District and was elect- 
ed, serving upon the committees upon 
railroads, elections and military affairs. 
He was re-elected the following year 
and was chosen President of the Senate, 
faithfully and acceptably discharging 


Although in no sense a politician, as 





the duties of his responsible position. 
In legislation as in business life he 
eminently a practical man. During hi: 
term of legislative service the war of the 
rebellion was in progress, and his efforts 
as a legislator, as well as a citizen, were 
freely and fully exerted in behalf of the 
Union cause. He was one of the prime 
movers in the formation of the New 
Hampshire Soldiers’ Aid Society, an or- 
ganization which contributed largely to 
the encouragement of enlistments and 
the assistance of the needy families of 
soldiers in the field. 

In 1864 Mr. Stearns was a delegate- 


was 
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at-large from New Hampshire in the 
Republican National Convention, and 


was one of the vice-presidents of that 
body. Many prominent Republicans 
and personal friends had for some time 
urged his candidacy for the Republi- 
can for governor of the 
state, angl in 1867 he received a large 
vote inthe convention which nominated 
Gen. Harriman for that office. Soon 
after the convention he was besought by 


a numoper 


nomination 


, his friends and politi 
of his friends and political 
' 


associates, who were 
the th 


with 


dissatisfied 


action of convention, to allow 


the use of his name as an independent 


ut dec 


= : , 
lined to accede 
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State Convention 
it that of Mr. Stearns 
was presented for the gubernatorial 


nomination, which was conferred upon 


him by acclamation, a circumstance of 
rare occurrence in the case of a first 
nomination. He was elected by a de- 
cided majority—over Gen. John Bedel, 


the Democratic candidate, and was re- 
nominated the following year... He sent 
a let > con link 


re-nomination, on 








ention, cde 
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of his health and the pressure of 





ness Cares, put tne 


convention refused 
to act ept the declination 


mittee wa 


. and a com- 





ed to wait upon him 
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and urge its withdrawal, which was 
finally successful in its efforts. His re- 
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election followed. and for another vear 
he devoted no small share of his atten- 


tion the interests oi the state. notwith- 


standing the varied demands of the ex- 


under 


his 


ive c porate interests 





ayement. ‘To the financial 
of the state 
rected, and administration 


} } . - } . ] elle . 
the state debt was reduced nearly one- 


his Care Was espe 





a 
qaurings nis 


third, while the state tax was also re- 
duced in still greater proportion. He 
also took a lively interest in the man- 


agement of the State Prison, and was 


instrumental in effecting great changes 
therein, securing more thorough 
pline and putting the institution upon a 
paying basis, whereas it had long been 
run at a pecuniary loss to the state. 

In the discharge of all his public 
duties, Mr. Stearns always sought to 


cise i- 
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treat the matter in hand ina thoroughly 
practical and businesslike manner, ex- 
ercising the same judgment and dis- 
crimination as in the management of 
his private and business affairs. Al- 
though firmly attached to his party, he 
was less a partisan in the exercise of his 
official functions than many of his pred- 
ecessors had been, and was the first 
Republican governor of New Hamp- 
shire to nominate a Democrat to a_po- 
sition upon the Supreme Bench, which 
he did in 1870, when Hon. Wm. S. 
Ladd of Lancaster was made an_asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court to fill the Vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Judge Nesmith. This ac- 
tion, although denounced by many of 
his Republican friends, is now regarded 
by all as having been wise and _ judi- 
cious, inasmuch as the ultimate out- 
come has been a thoroughly non-parti- 
san judiciary in our state, and a univer- 
sal desire and determination to maintain 
the same. 

e ‘The cause of education found in Mr. 
Stearns a’warm friend, and in the wel- 
fare of Dartmouth College, which insti- 
tution in 1857, conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, he 
took special interest. His first public 
address after assuming the gubernato- 
rial office, was upon the occasion of the 
college centennial, wherein he took de- 
cided ground in favor of such liberal aid 
from the state as might be necessary to 
make the institution permanently effec- 
tive for the public good. 

In religious sympathies and _ convic- 
tions Mr. Stearns was a Unitarian, and 
was an active and influential member of 
the Unitarian Society of Concord, dur- 
ing his long residence in the city, con- 
tributing liberally for the support of 
public worship, upon which he was a 
constant attendant, and for all its aux- 
iliary purposes and objects. Thor- 
oughly public-spirited, he never failed 
to give material support to all measures 
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which seemed to him calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of his adopted city 
as well as the state at large, nor were 
his social duties in the least neglected, 
notwithstanding the pressing cares of 
public and business life. 

The long and arduous labor of his 
life was not without its substantial re- 
ward, and he became the possessor of 
an ample fortune, enabling him to dis- 
pense a liberal hospitality. Among the 
many distinguished persons entertained 
in his elegant mansion, were two incum- 
bents of the chief magistracy of the 
United States—General Grant and Mr. 
Hayes, each of whom became his guest 
when visiting our State Capital. The 
estate which he left at his decease, 
amounted to upwards of three hundred 
thousand dollars in value, and exceeds 
any ever left by any other individual in 
the county of Merrimack, as the result 
of his own labors. 

Mr. Stearns was united in marriage- 
June 26, 1845, with Miss Mary A. Hol- 
brook, daughter of Hon. Adin Hol- 
brook of Lowell, Mass., and with her, 
established a home in Concord the fol- 
lowing year, in the location where he 


continued to reside, making numerous 
improvements from time to. time, 


throughout his life. Five children, a 
son and four daughters are the fruit of 
this union. The son, Charles O. 
Stearns is engaged in the office of the 
Old Colony Railroad in Boston. The 
eldest daughter, Mary, is the wife of 
Brevet Brigadier General John R. 
Brooke of the United States Army now 
engaged in the frontier service ; the 
second daughter, Margaret, is now Mrs. 
Ingalls of North Adams, Mass. ; the 
other daughters, Sarah and Grace, re- 
main with their mother at the family 
residence in Concord, where the hus- 
band and father, after a brief illness of 
afew days, quietly departed this life, 
December 29, 1878. 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
CONCORD, N. H. 


LY REV. F. 


The First Congregational «Church in 
Concord was organized November 18, 
1730. ‘The proprietors of the town, 
at a meeting in Andover, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 8, 1726, voted to build a block- 
house, which should serve the double 
purpose of a fort and a meeting-house. 
Early in 1727, the first family moved 
into the town, and Rev. Bezaleel ‘Toppan 
was employed to preach one year from 
the 15th of May. Mr. Toppan and 
Rev. Enoch Coffin, both proprietors of 
the town, were employed by the settlers 
to preach till October 14, 1730, when it 
was resolved to establish a permanent 
ministry. Rev. ‘Timothy Walker was 
at once called to be the minister of the 
town. 

A Council met November 18, 173 
and organized, “in this remote part of 
the wilderness,” a church of eight mem- 
bers, and Rev. Timothy Walker was 
installed its pastor. The Sermon by 
Rev. John Barnard, of Andover, Mass., 
was from Prov. 9: The Charge 
to the Pastor was by Rev. Samuel Phil- 
lips, of Andover, and the Right-hand 
of Fellowship by Rev. John Brown, of 
Haverhill, Mass. The church was ortho- 
dox and stable in its faith, and during 
the long ministry of Mr. Walker—iiity- 
two years—it was united and prosperous. 
Strong in the confidence and aifection 
of the people, Mr. Walker always and 
actively opposed any thing which threat- 
ened division in the church or the town. 

It is impossible to measure accurately 
the growth of the church during this 
period, owing to incompleteness of the 
records. No regular record is found 
after 1736, and the names of those who 
owned the covenant are gathered only 
in part, and these from entries made in 
his diary. While the names of only 
ninety-five who united with the church 
are known, many more than this must 


1-3. 
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have become members, for, at the instal- 
lation of his successor, though but few 
of those whose names were recorded 
were alive, there were one hundred and 
twenty members. ‘The growth of the 
church must, therefore, have been rapid 
for those days, and its prosperity, stab- 
ility and influence in the town and 
throughout the state are proof of a 
faithful ministry. 

Rev. Timothy Walker, a. M., was a 
native of Woburn, Mass., and a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, in the class of 
1725. His salary, at settlement, was 
£100, to increase forty shillings per 
annum till it reached £120; also use 
of parsonage. He died suddenly, on 
Sabbath morning, September 1, 1782, 
aged 77 years, deeply mourned by the 
people he had so faithfully served and 
led, and between whom and _ himself 
the mutual attachment had remained 
strong to the last. 

The deep impress of this early min- 
istry has never been effaced, and the 
influence of Mr. Walker, to a large de- 
gree, decided the moral tone and habits 
of the town. For more than half a 
century he directed the thought, and 
was the religious teacher of the early 
settlers ; and his clear convictions, his 
bold utterances, and his firm adherence 
to practical principles, made him a wise 
leader. He served the town as well as 
the church. His wise council and 
prompt and judicious action in relation 
to every matter of public interest, were 
of great benefit to the people, and gave 
him a wide and acknowledged influence. 
Three times he visited England, as 
agent for the town, to confirm its endan- 
gered rights, and was enabled by his 
personal influence and wisdom to make 
secure forever the claims and privileges 
of the settlers. His influence will be 
acknowledged, and his name remem- 
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bered with gratitude by future genera- 
tions. 

Nearly seven years now passed with- 
out a stated ministry. In one case a 
call to settle was extended, but declined. 
September 1, 1788, Rev. Israel Evans 
was called by both the church and the 
town to settle as minister, and was in- 
stalled pastor July 1, 1789. Installation 
sermon by Rev. Joseph Eckley, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. His ministry continued 
eight years. No records of the church 
during this period can be found, and 
probably but few were added, as the 
number of members at his dismission 
was one hundred and twenty-four. Mr. 
Evans was a native of Pennsylvania, 
and a graduate of Princeton College, N. 
J., in 1772. He was ordained chap- 
lain in the United States army, at Phil- 
adelphia, in 1776, and from 1777 till 
the close of the war, was chaplain in a 
New Hampshire brigade. He resigned 
his pastorate July 1, 1797, but resided 
in town till his death, at the age of 60 
years, March g, 1807. 

The church, without delay, chose as 
successor to Mr. Evans, Rev. Asa Me- 
Farland, and the town concurring in 
the choice, he was installed March 
1798. ‘The sermon was preached by 
Rev. John Smith, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. The growth of the church under 
the ministry of Dr. McFarland was 
rapid and steady. Seasons of quiet, 
and also 


blessed it, 


‘? 


of deep religious interest, 
t, and 429 were added to the 
membership, and 734 adults and infants 
received the rite of baptism. His min- 
istry continued twenty-seven years, and 
closed March 23, Dr. McFar- 
land was the last minister provided for 






1825. 


by the town, his successor being sup- 
ported by the society. 

Rev. Asa McFarland, pb. p., was born 
in Worcester, Mass., April 10, 1769. 
He graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1793, and was for two years tutor in the 
college. He possessed a vigorous and 
active mind, was discriminating and 
sound in judgment ; wise and diligent 
in action. His personal character and 
position secured to him a wide and 
lasting influence in the town and 
throughout the State. Eighteen dis- 
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courses delivered on public occasions 
were published. In consequence of ill 
health he resigned his office as pastor. 
He, too, died among his people. by 
shock of paralysis Sabbath morning, 
February 18, 1827, he ceased from his 

labors, in the 58th year of his age. 
The council which dismissed Dr. 
McFarland, March 23, 1825, installed 
as pastor, his successor, Rev. Nathaniel 
Bouton. Sermon was by Rey. Justin Kd- 
wards, pb. b., of Andover, Mass. ; Installing 
Prayer, by Rev. Walter Harris, of Dun- 
barton ; Charge to the Pastor, by Rev. 
Asa McFarland, p. p.; Fellowship of 
the Churches, by Rev. Abraham Burn- 
ham, of Pembroke; Charge to the 
People, by Rev. Daniel Dana, pb. b., of 
Londonderry.. ‘The spirit of the Most 
High early rested on this ministry, and 
many of revival blessed it. 
Bible classes and Sabbath-schools were 
organized in different parts of the town, 
and the faithful labors of the pastor in 
these, and in the large assembly of the 
people gathered in a single place of 
worship, were attended with great suc- 
cess. In connection with the meeting 
the General Association of New 
Hampshire, held with this church in 
1831, a deep work of grace began, and 
more than an hundred were added to 
to the church as the result. Large ac- 
were received in the years 
1834, 1836, 1842, and 1843. During 
i years of this ministry, 


seasons 


of 


cessions 


the forty-two 
772 members were added to the church, 
and 629 adults and infants were bap- 
tised. Three colonies were dismissed 
and organized into other churches, and 
the real increase of the church in 
strength and influence was very great. 
Churches of other denominations were 
also organized in town, yet this con- 
tinued harmonious in action and stead- 
fast in faith. ‘This ministry was char- 
acterized by unity, stability and growth. 
Dr. Bouton resigned his pastorate, of 
marked and continued success, at the 
forty-second anniversary of his settle- 
ment, March 23, 1867, and was dis- 
mised by council September 12, 1867. 

Rey. Nathaniel Bouton, bp. D., was a 
native of Norwalk, Conn., and gradua- 
ted at Yale College in 1821, and at An- 
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dover Theological Seminary in 1524. 
He was not only a faithful minister of 
of Christ, but a citizen of valued and 
acknowledged influence, during a per- 
iod of the great growth and _ prosperity 
of Concord, and bore fora generation an 
active part in questions of reform and 
public weal, both at home and abroad. 
A friend of learning and its institutions, 
he was a Trustee of Dartmouth Col- 
lege from 1840-1877. In the eccle- 
siastical bodies of this State, and in the 
benevolent organizations of the land, he 
was active and respected, and was a 
corporate member of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and of other charitable socie- 
ties. In 1856 he published the History 
of Concord, and also published, during 
his ministry, many sermons, historical 
and biographical, and of public interest. 
Dr. Bouton was State Historian of New 
Hampshire from 1867-1877, and com- 
piled the ten Volumes of Provincial and 
State Papers, which have been pub- 
lished. 

On Sunday, March 23d 1878, the 53d 
anniversary of his settlement, he at- 
tended public worship for the last time, 
and died June 6th, at nearly 79 years of 
age. 

His form was laid, have been 
those of all his predecessors in this 
ministry, among the people he had so 
faithfully served for nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

Rey. Franklin D. Ayer, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College in 1856, and of An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 


il 


as 


1559, 
was installed by the council which dis- 
missed Dr. Bouton, September 12, 
1867. ‘The Sermon was by Rev. Eden 
B. Foster, p. p., of Lowell, Mass. ; In- 
stalling Prayer, by Rev. J. M. R. Eaton, 
of Henniker ; Charge to the Pastor, by 
Rev. P. B. Day, p. b., of Hollis; Fel- 
lowship of the Churches, by Rev. W. 
R. Jewett, of Fisherville ; Address to 
the People, by Rev. W. T. Savage, p. p,. 
of Franklin. He is still the Pastor. 

Thus this church has not been with- 
out a settled ministry since March 7th, 
1798, and Yeaches nearly its one hun- 
dred and fiftith anniversary with its fifth 
pastor. 
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In the present pastorate 139 have 
been added to the church, making the 
total additions, 1,566. 


OTHER CHURCHES FORMED 


For many years this was the only 
church in the town. The steady growth 
of the population at length called for 
other churches, and this church sent 
out three colonies of the ¢ ‘ongr g itonial 


order. 


The West Farish Church. After 
mature deliberation, the families resi- 
dent in the west part of the town 


church. 
lismissed, 
by unanimous consent, from this church, 
and April 22, 1833, organized into the 
West Parish Congregational Church, 
and the next day Rev. Asa P. Tenney 


decided to organize a new 


Kighty-eight members were 


was installed its pastor. 
The South Church. Soon the 


ests of religion, and the increase 


inter- 
Ol pop- 
ulation in the southerly part of the vil- 
required the establishment of a 


ongregational Church in that vicinity. 


1837, the sixty-seven mem- 
ers dismissed by a vote, u mous 


and 


sealed with prayers an 
wishes, a 


were organize l 
Congregational Church. May 3d, Rev. 


Daniel J. Noyes was installed its pastor. 





J » pa 

The East Church. In 18. 1 new 
house of worship was built. on east 
side of the Merrimack river, and a 
church formed of the forty-four mem- 


bers, dismissed from this church fo 
purpose, 


HOUSES OF WORSHIP. 


The first meeting-house of Concord 
was built of logs, in 1727, and served 
as a fort and a place of worship. It 
stood near West’s brook, and was occu- 
pied by this church twenty-three years. 
The’ second house was that so 
known as the * Old North.” The main 
body of the house was built in 1751. 


long 


In 1783 it was completed with porches 
and a spire, and in 1802 enlarged so as 
to furnish sittings for twelve hundred 
people, and a bell was placed in the 
tower. Central in its location, it was 
for a long time the only place of pub- 
lic worship in the town, and was used 
by this church for ninety years. It 
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served the state also. In this house 
the Convention of 1778 met “to form 
a permanent plan of government for 
the state.” Here, with religious ser- 
vices, in 1784, the new State Constitu- 
tion was first introduced, and here, too, 
in June, 1788, the Federal Constitution 
was adopted, by which New Hampshire 
became one of the states of the Union. 
This was the ninth state to adopt that 
Constitution, the number required to 
render it operative; so that, by this 
vote, it became binding upon the Uni- 
ted States. After another church edi- 
fice was built, this was used by the 
“Methodist Biblical Institute ” till 1866. 
When it was destroyed by fire, on the 
night of November 28, 1870, there 
passed from sight» the church building 
which had associated with it more of 
marked and precious history than with 
any other in the state. 

The third house of worship, situated 
on the corner of Main and Washington 
streets, was dedicated to the worship 
of God November 23, 1842. In 
1848 it was enlargéd by an addition, 
giving twenty new pews. In 1869 the 
gallery was lowered, to make room for 
a new organ which was placed in the 
church ; the inside of the house was 
repainted and the walls frescoed. 

It was burned Sunday morning, June 
29th, 

At the rear of this building, a chapel 
was erected, in 1858, and enlarged in 
1868. 

The present beautiful and commo- 
dious house of worship is on the same 
site, built of brick with stone trimmings, 
and is cruciform in shape. It cost about 
$45,000, and was dedicated free of debt, 
March 1st, 1876. 


1873. 


CHURCH UNION, 

As the church was about leaving the 
“Old North” as a house of worship, 
it was voted to invite all the churches 
formed from this to unite in a special 
religious service in that house. Says 
the record of it: “Religious services 
were attended at the Old North Church, 
on Thursday and Friday, October 27 
and 28, 1842. On Friday the pastor 
delivered a discourse on the history of 





FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CONCORD. 


this church, and in the afternoon about 
550 communicants of the four sister 
churches sat down at the table of the 
Lord. It was a season of tender and 
affectionate interest. Many wept at 
the thought of separation from the 
place where they and their fathers 
had worshipped.” So happy was the 
effect of this meeting, that the next 
year one of like character was held in 
the New North Church, but on Novem- 
ber 18, in commemoration of the organ- 
ization of this church. Since that time, 
an annual union meeting of the Con- 
gregational churches in Concord, in- 
cluding that in Fisherville, has been 
held with the several churches in suc- 
cession, and the meetings have always 
been precious seasons of Christian union 
and fellowship. At the twenty-fifth 
annual ‘meeting, held with the First 
Church, 1867, it was voted that the 
union bear as its name, “The Concord 
Congregational Church Union.” 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


Miss Sarah Kimball, in her annual 
report to the Female Charitable Society, 
in January, 1817, suggested that some- 
thing more be done to get the children 
to meeting and to school, and that Sab- 
bath-schools be commenced the com- 
ing spring or summer. It is probable 
that a small school was gathered the 
comming summer, by Miss Sarah Rus- 
sell, a school teacher in the village. 
About the same time, also, Mr. Charles 
Herbert, a devoted christian, used to 
gather the small children of the neigh- 
borhood into the kitchen of his father’s 
house, after the service on Sabbath after- 
noon, and teach them the catechism 
and scripture. Inthe spring of 1818, 
by advice of Dr. McFarland, Sabbath- 


‘schools were organized in four different 


parts of the town, viz., one in the Town 
House, superintended by Capt. Joshua 
Abbott ; one in District No. 9, superin- 
tended by Hon. Thomas Thompson, 
and numbering 44 scholars; in the 
West Parish, one numbering 47 schol- 
ars; and in the school-house on the 


East Side, No. 13, one of 40 scholars. 
The two last named had no superin- 
tendents, but were taught by two young 














HUNGER. 


men—I. W. Dow and Ira Rowell. 
The school on the East Side was con- 
tinued but a few years, but that in the 
West Parish was united with the church 
there organized in 1833, and still con- 


tinues. The schools in the Town 
House and in No. 9 were united. 
At the settlement of Dr. Bouton, in 


1825, the Sabbath-school was held in 
the Town House, assembling at the 
ringing of the first bell on Sabbath 
morning, and after the exercises, the 
scholars, attended by their teachers, 
walked in the order of classes to the 
church at the opening of morning ser- 
vice. 

The returns made October 25, 1825, 
from seven schools held in as many 
different districts, from May to October, 
show 50 teachers, 334 scholars, and 
88,122 verses of scripture recited. 
In 1826 there were twelve schools, with 
76 teachers, 480 scholars, who recited 
161.446 verses of scripture—five times 
the number in the whole Bible. This 
year a library was purchased and used. 
As most of those in the schools were 
young, not more than fifteen years of 
age, Dr. Bouton, soon after his settle- 
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ment, organized five Bible classes in 
different sections of the town, for the 
youth and the older ones, and these 
continued, full of interest and profit, 
till the revival of 1831, and from Janu- 
ary, 1826,to January, 1832, 81 were 
received from theseclasses tothe church. 

At the organization of each of the 
other churches, the schools near them 
were united and soon held during the 
interval of worship. Those of this 
congregation were united, and the ses- 
sions held after the morning service, 
and through the year. Adult classes 
were formed in 1838, and in 1842 the 
Sabbath-school Association, composed 
of all the teachers and scholars belong- 
ing to the school, was organized, and 
is still continued. Its anniversary is 
held on the last Sabbath of December, 
when reports are read and addresses 
made by the pastor and others. The 
Sabbath-school Concert was first held 
in 1851, and is observed on the second 
Sabbath of each month. ‘There have 
been added to the church, by profes- 
sion, since 1825, from the Bible class, 
82; from the Sabbath-school, 346. 
Total, 428. 





HUNGER. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


"Tis not for bread alone 
That famished mortals cry ; 

What nourishment our bodies crave, 
We find in large supply. 

O’er field and plain, 


In rolling main, 


The waiting treasures lie. 


But O, the hungry heart, 
With longings all untold, 
Seeking such love and sympathy, 
As human hearts may hold ; 


Meeting the gloss 


Of useless dross, 


Where should be purest gold. 
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And O, the hungry brain, 
A Eager for wisdom’s lore, 
Finding the way it seeks to tread, 
Guarded by bolted door ; 


Looking afar 
To many a star, 


Which it may ne’er explore. 


And O, the hungry soul, 
Waiting what yet may come, 
Striving with dim, short-sighted eyes, 
To pierce the future’s gloom ; 


Longing for life, 
Immortal life, 


While seeing but the tomb. 
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BY HON. GEORGE W. NESMITH. 


When the news of the Lexington en- 
gagement reached New Hampshire, a 
large number of her citizens soon as- 
sembled at Cambridge. They were 
without organization. Many were des- 
titute of either arms or provisions. ‘The 
New Hampshire civil authorities had not 
yet moved. The Massachusetts govern- 
ment felt the necessity of providing the 
means of defence, and employing men for 
that purpose. Her rulers organized forth- 
with her own regiments and companies, 
and issued commissions to her officers. 

It appears they extended their pat- 
ronage beyond their own limits, as 

*Gen. Reed was granted half pay. 
We copy his petition and accompanying 
papers, as follows: 

Té the Hon. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives conrened at Portsmouth, 1785: 
Humbly shews James Reed, Esq., late 

Brigadier Generalinthe Continentalarmy, 

that in consideration of his unfortunate 

loss of sight in the service of his country, 

Congress granted the continuance of his 

pay and rations, caleulated the amount 

due, and requested this state to pay the 
same, and charge it to the account of the 

United States: but notwithstanding re- 

peated applications have been made, he 

has not been able to obtain either that or 





proved by the following record. “The 
committee of safety for Massachusetts, 
on the 26th of April, 1775, issued the 
commission of colonel to John Stark, 
with beating orders. Under this com- 
mission he enlisted 800 men from the 
tap of his drum. Captain James Reed* 
of Fitzwilliam, Cheshire county, also, 
Paul Dudley Sargent of Amherst, Hills- 
borough county, received commissions 
as colonels, which were accepted upon 
the condition that they should continue 
until New Hampshire should act.” 
Stark soon enlisted 14 companies. 
Reed and Sargent only 4 each. After- 


the half pay due to him by the resolves 
of Congress made in favor of the unfor- 
tunate sufferers in the service of the 
United States. 

Your petitioner now reduced to the 
severest distress, with a large family de- 
pendent on him for support. robbed of 
the means of subsistence, incapable of 
performing any kind of bnsiness, which 
might contribute to his, and their relief, 
and having nothing to console him but 
an expectation that the representatives 
of a free and generous people will not 
suffer a person, who, to obtain their free- 
dom, endured sufferings which have for- 
ever deprived him of the pleasure of 
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wards, New Hampshire gave commis- 
sions to Stark and Reed. Stark’s reg- 
iment to be No. 1. The other com- 
mission was assigned to Col. Enoch 
Poor, as belonging to that part of the 
state where he resided. Early in May, 
the New Hampshire assembly voted to 
raise and equip 2000 men to be divided 
into three regiments of 10 companies 
each, Poor’s regiment to be second in 
rank, Reed’s third. Col. Sargent  re- 
tired to Massachusetts, and during the 
siege of Boston had command of a 
small regiment of Massachusetts troops. 
Stark had some collision with Gen. 
Folsom, Hobart and others about his 
rank and supplies, &c. Yet he had 
early in June a large regiment of men 
ready for active service. 

‘Two of his companies were ordered 
to be detached, and to be joined to 
Col. Reed’s regiment to make up his 
quota of 10 companies. — Still leaving 
to Stark 1o companies, exceeding 
Reed’s regiment in numbers, as will ap- 
pear by the following statement. Prior 
to the 17th of June, 1775, Stark’s regi- 
ment was stationed at Medford. Reed’s 
regiment was located near Charles- 
town Neck. On the 14th day of June, 
the effective men fit for duty, belonging 
to Reed’s regiment, according to Ad- 
jutant Stephen 


Peabody’s _ return, 
amounted to 488 men. Several of the 
men who had enlisted had not then 


joined. Others were furloughed, some 


were sick, some were on guard. The 
regiment of Stark as returned, amount- 
ed to G32 men, including rank and file. 


viewing that country. which he helped to 
make free, he takes the liberty of entreat- 
ing your Honors to take his melancholy 
situation into view and grant him such 
relief as your wisdom shall direct. 

As in duty bound will ever pray. 

BENJAMIN SUMNER, 
In behalf of the petitioner. 
June 10, 1785. 
Novy. 30. 1786, 

Gen. James Reed came 
before the subscriber and made oath, 


Cheshire, ss. 


that he is an inhabitant of the town of 


Keene in the county aforesaid. 
Attest. DANIEL NEWCOMRB, 
Justice of the peace, 
To the Hon. Com. of the Nick and Tnralids: 
Agreeably to your notice, | have con- 
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Col. Reed returned his highest num- 
ber of killed and wounded in the battle 
of the 17th, as 5 killed and 27 wounded. 
We have been able to ascertain the 
names of these men, with much cer- 
tainty, at the expense of some labor. 

Rockingham county furnished one 
company of 44 men to James Reed’s 
regiment. It was commanded by 
Captain Hezekiah Hutchins of Hamp- 
stead; 1st Lieut., Amos Emerson, 
Chester ; 2d Lieut., John Marsh. ‘This 
company was enlisted from Hampstead, 
Chester, Raymond, Atkinson, Sandown 
and Candia. Candia suffered the 
greatest loss. Parker Hills of Candia, 
was mortally wounded and not heard 
from after the battle. John Varnum 
and Samuel Morrill, -both of Candia, 
were severely wounded, and _re- 
ceived afterwards invalid pensions from 
the United States government, as did 
Nathaniel Leavitt of Hampstead, who 
was also then and there wounded. 

Second company, 44 men. Captain, 





Josiah Crosby of Amherst; Lieut, 
Daniel Wilkins, Ambherst; Ensign, 
Thompson Maxwell. ‘This company 
was from Amherst, which then em- 


braced Milford and Mont Vernon. John 
Cole and James Hutchinson were both 
mortally wounded. Hutchinson died 
June 24, 1775. 

Third company, 46 men. 
Philip Thomas of Rindge : Lieut. 
Hooper; Ensign, Ezekiel Rand, 
Rindge. This company was from 
Rindge, Jaffrey, &c. There were re- 
turned 3 killed, viz: George Carlton, 


Capt., 
. John 


formed to the oath therein directed. I 
have had an opportunity of speaking with 
his Excellency the President of the State, 
and he informed me that as I had al- 
ready transmitted certificates from the 
Director General of the hospital and 
Regimental Doctor. and other evidences 
of my entire disability while in the ser- 
vice of my country. both to Congress and 
the General Court of this state. that [had 
no further occasion of furnishing any fur- 
ther certificates at the time. than the one 
indorsed. 


Attest, LOCKHART WILLARD. 


JAMES REED. 
Keene, Dee. 4. 1786. 
Halt pay. &e¢.. allowed to Gen. Reed, 
He received 1162 pounds, 10. shillings: 
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S. Adams and Jonathan Lovejoy of 
Rindge ; 3 wounded, John Thompson 
of Rindge, (rec’d half pay from the 
State) B. Parker of Swanzey, mortally 
wounded, Edward Waldo of Alstead, 
severely. 

Fourth company, 44 men. Capt., 
Levi Spalding, who represented Lynde- 
borough in 1781-82; Lieut., Joseph 
Bradford; Ensign, Thomas  Buffee. 
This company was chiefly from Lynde- 
borough, ‘Temple, Hudson, &c. David 
Carlton and Jesse Lund were both 
mortally wounded, Carlton dying June 
18. Lund was from Dunstable. Jacob 
Wellman of Lyndeborough, was wound- 
ed in the shoulder while employed in 
fixing a flint into his gun. He after- 
wards was an invalid pensioner. 

Fifth company, 59 men. 
Jonathan Whitcomb, Swanzey ; 
Elijah Cloyes,* Fitzwilliam; Ensign, 
Stephen Carter. This company was 
from Keene, Swanzey, Fitzwilliam, Xc. 
Joshua Ellis of Keene, was wounded ; 
Josiah Barton, wounded in the side, his 
cartridge box being shot into pieces. 

Sixth company, 54 men. Capt., Ja- 
cob Hinds, Hinsdale; Lieut., Isaac 


Capt., 
Lieut., 


Stone; Ensign, Geo. Aldrich, West- 
moreland. ‘This company was from 


Hinsdale, Chesterfield and Westmore- 
land. John Davis of Chesterfield, 
killed, Lem. Wentworth, wounded. 


Seventh company, 52 men. Capt., 
Ezra Towns of New Ipswich; Lieut., 
Josiah Brown, New Ipswich; Ensign, 


John Harkness, Richmond. This com- 
pany was made up from recruits from 
NewIpswich. Also,Capt. Wm. Scott of 
Peterborough, furnished about half of his 
men anti served as a volunteer himself. 
Josiah Walton of Chesterfield, was 
wounded, as was, also, Capt. William 
Scott, who fought bravely and was se- 
verely wounded, made prisoner and 
conveyed to Boston, from thence to 
Halifax. He escaped after a confine- 
ment of some months, and returned 
home. He in 1776, commanded a 
company in Col. Jackson’s regiment of 


*Captain Cloyes was killed one hun- 
dred years ago, in Sullivan’s expedition 
among the Indians, 
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Massachusetts. David Scott of Peter- 
borough was wounded. 

Eighth company, 46 men. 
Wm. Walker, Dunstable ; 
James Brown, Dunstable; 2d Lieut., 
Wm. Roby. Enlisted from Dunstable, 
Merrimack, Hudson, Amherst, &c. Jo- 
seph Greeley, son of Doctor Greeley, 
wounded ; Paul Clogstone of Dunsta- 
ble, wounded ; died July 15, °75 ; Jon- 
athan Gray, died of his wounds; Asa 
Cram, wounded. 

Ninth company, 49 men. Capt., 
Benjamin Mann of Mason ; 1st Lieut., 
James Brewer of Marlborough; 2d 
Lieut., Samuel Pettengill. This com- 
pany composed largely from men of 
Mason, Wilton, Marlborough, Temple, 
&e. Joseph Blood of Mason, killed ; 
Ebenezer Blood, Jun., was mortally 
wounded, not afterwards heard from. 
Their father drew their back pay. Both 
sons marked killed on company rolls. 

Tenth company, 48 men. Capt., 
John Marcey of Walpole; 1st Lieut., 
Isaac Farewell of Charlestown; 2d 
Lieut., James Taggart of Peterborough. 
This company was enlisted from Wal- 
pole, Charlestown, Acworth, Cornish, 
&e. Joseph Farewell of Charlestown, 
was killed, and J. Patten and John 
Melvin were mortally wounded and not 
afterwards heard from. Marked both 
killed on rolls, in Adjutant Generals 
office. 

The biographer of the town of 
Charlestown, says that N. Parker of 
Charlestown was killed at Bunker Hill, 
but we have not been able to find his 
name on the company rolls of Marcey. 
Probably to be found elsewhere. The 
aforesaid list of the killed and wounded 
is believed to be nearly authentic and 
generally fortified by record testimony. 
The 7th volume of Dr. Bouton’s State 
Records embraces a statement of the 
property lost by the men of both Reed’s 
and Stark’s regiments, as inventoried, 
appraised and paid for by the state. 
Reed’s regiment suffered most severely. 
The statement is, as the two regiments 
marched on to the hill, Reed’s men de- 
posited their packs and extra clothing, 
&c., in a building located near Charles- 
town Neck, and the building and contents 


Capt., 
ist Lieut., 
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were burned by a shot from the enemy’s 
shipping, while our troops were en- 
gaged in the battle on the hill. 

We here furnish the names of the 
several eompany officers attached to 
Col. John Stark’s regiment, together with 
many of the killed and wounded in 
each company, inthe battle of Bunker 
Hill. ‘The list is not perfect, but as ac- 
curate as we can make it from the ma- 
terials at our command. We also fur- 
nish the number of enlisted men ac- 
cording to the rolls or returns in June, 
1775. The whole number of enlisted 
men was 632; The number of killed 
as returned by Col. Stark, 15 men; al- 
so, of the wounded, by Col. Stark, 45 
men. Maj. Andrew McClary of Ep- 
som, was of the staff killed. We give 
the companies in order of the numbers 
in each : 

First company, 77 men. Capt., 
George Reid of Londonderry; 1st 
Lieut., Abraham Reid of Londonderry ; 
2d Lieut., James Anderson, London- 
derry. ‘This company was enlisted 
from Londonderry. We have the au- 
thority of Matthew Dickey to sustain 
the statement that a part of Capt. Wm. 
Scott’s company joined the Derry com- 
pany, and that Randall McAllister of 
Peterborough, was severely wounded 
in the shoulder while rashly standing 
upon the stone breastwork, located in 
front of the men. Also, Geo. McLeod 
and John Graham of Peterborough, 
and Martin Montgomery of London- 
derry, were all slightly wounded. 
Thomas Green, afterwards of Swanzey, 
was also severely wounded. The Pe- 
terborough men were enrolled by Capt. 
W. Scott. The other part of his com- 
pany were in Capt. Town’s company. 

Second company, 69 men. Capt., 
Daniel Moor, then of Deerfield, after- 
wards of Pembroke; rst Lieut., Eben- 
ezer Frye of Pembroke; 2d Lieut., 
John Moor. This company composed 
largely from Pembroke, Deerfield, Al- 
lenstown, Bow, &c. Nathan Holt and 
J. Robinson, both of Pembroke, were 
wounded, as were Josiah Allen of Al- 
lenstown, and J. Broderick. 

Third company, 67 men. Capt., 
Elisha Woodbury of Salem ; 1st Lieut., 
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‘Thomas Hardy of Pelham ; 2d Lieut., 
Jonathan Corliss of Salem. ‘This com- 
pany was from Salem, Pelham, Wind- 
ham and vicinity. Moses Poor and 
‘Thomas Collins were both killed ; Ab- 
ner Gage of Pelham, afterward of Ac- 
worth, was severely wounded in the 
foot, and made lame permanently ; John 
Simpson of Windham, lost a portion of 
one of his hands by a cannon ball, so 


certified by his captain and_ Isaac 
Thom his surgeon. Both Gage and 
Simpson received invalid pensions. 


Eph. Kelley of Salem, and Seth Cutter 
of Pelham, were also slightly wounded. 

Fourth company, 66 men. On the 
day of the battle this company was 
commanded by Capt. John Moor 
of Derryfield; 1st Lieut., Thomas 
McLaughlin of Bedford; 2d Lieut., 
Nathaniel Boyd of Derryfield; rst 
Serg., Wm. Hutchins of Weare. This 
company was enlisted from Derryfield, 
Bedford, Brookline, c. Henry 
Glover was killed; Wm. Spalding of 
Raby, now Brookline, severely wounded ; 
John Cypher and Saml. Milliken, also 
wounded. Capt. Moor was promoted 
to the rank of major of the regiment, 
upon the death of Maj. Andrew Mc- 
Clary. 

Fifth company, 60 men. Capt., 
Gordon Hutchins of Concord; 1st 
Lieut., Joseph Soper ; 2d Lieut., Dan- 
iel Livermore of Concord. ‘This com- 
pany was composed largely from Con- 
cord, Henniker and vicinity. Dr. 
Bouton gives 15 from Concord ; Col. 
Cogswell gives 20 from Henniker. Geo. 
Shannon was killed, also James Reed 
of Henniker; Alexander Patterson of 
Henniker, wounded. 

Sixth company, 59 men. Capt., 
Henry Dearborn of Nottingham; rst 
Lieut., Amos Morrill of Epsom; 2d 
Lieut., Michael MecClary of Epsom. 
This company was from Nottingham, 
Deerfield, Epsom, Chichester, Exeter, 


Barrington, &c. Wm. McCrillis of 
Epsom, was killed; Serg. Andrew 


McGaffey of Sandwich, ‘Serg. Jon- 
athan Gilman of Deerfield, and_pri- 
vate Weymouth Wallace of Epsom, 
were wounded and received invalid 
pensions. 
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Seventh company, 55 men. Capt. 
Isaac Baldwin of Hillsborough, killed ; 
tst Lieut., John Hale, Hopkinton ; 2d 
Lieut., Stephen Hoit, Hopkinton. Com- 
posed largely from the men of Hopkin- 
ton, Hillsborough, Warner, Bradford, 
&e. Capt. Baldwin was a valuable 
man, was a native of Sudbury, Mass. 
Had been with Stark in the French 
war; was one of the first settlers in 
Hillsborough ; was mortally wounded 
in the battle of the 17th, by a shot 
through the body; was carried from 
the field by John McNeil and Serg. 
Andrews, his neighbors. Died about 
sunset of that day, aged 39 years. 

Moses ‘Trussell of Hopkinton lost 
his left arm by a cannon ball in that en- 
gagement. Ile says he came off the 
hill safely. Hearing that his brave 
commander was left behind, and that 
he was wounded, with others I re- 
turned back to help bring him off. 
While crossing the Charlestown Neck, 
I received the shot which disabled me. 
His narrative is embraced in a petition 
for half pay from the state, which he 
received.* He also was an invalid pen- 


sioner. He resided many years in 
New London in this state. 
Eighth company, 53 men. Capt., 


Samuel Aaron 


Kinsman of Concord ; 


*We here give the petition of Moses 
Trussel, with the certiticates : 
To the Hon. Council and TTouse of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of New Hainpshire, 
at Eveler, convened : 


Gentlemen: The petition of Moses 
Trussell. “humbly sheweth that your pe- 
titiouer early engaged in the service of 
his country by enlisting into the com- 
peny of Capt. Baldwin, Col. Stark's reg- 
iment. in the year 1775. On the 17th of 
June, being invited to join the reinforce- 
ment going on to Bunker Hill. | cheer- 
fully went on, and after standing the se- 
vere fire ofthe enemy until ordered to re- 
treat. Then making the best of my way 
out, escaped over the neck safely. When 
hearing that Capt. Baldwin was left be- 
hind, and hearing that he was wounded, 
and that he would fall into the hands of 
a cruel and barbarous enemy, a motion 
was inade for returning back to find him 
if possible. Your petitioner with several 
others returned, being zealously affected 
toward such a gallant and brave officer 
(notwithstanding the severity of the ene- 
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ist Lieut., Ebenezer Eastman of Con- 
cord; 2d Lieut., Samuel Dearborn. 
This company was made up from re- 
cruits from all parts of the state. John 
Manual of Boscawen, formerly of Bow, 
was killed ; Abraham Kimball of Hop- 
kinton, alias Henniker, was wounded. 

Ninth company, 52 men, Capt., 
Samuel Richards Goffstown ; Ist 
Lieut., Moses Little ; 2d Lieut., Jesse 
Carr of Goffstown. ‘This company was 
enlisted from Goffstown, New Boston 
and Weare. Caleb Dalton was killed ; 
Reuben Kemp of Goffstown was 
wounded and made prisoner, dying in 
Boston; Andrew McMillan of New 
Boston was wounded in his right hand, 
he losing the use of it; Peter Robin- 
son of Amherst, was also wounded, 
losing his right hand by a cannon ball. 
Both reeeived invalid pensions anc half 
pay. We give Col. Stark’s certificate : 

Mareh 17, 1777. 

This may certify that A. MeMillan of 
New Boston, and Peter Robinson of Am- 
herst. were both of my regiment. and 
were with me at Bunker Hili, and were 
both wounded, and | kuew them to be- 
have very courageous in that action. I 
beg the Hon. Court would consider of 
their loss, and make thein some cousider- 
ation. 


5 
ot 


JOHN STARK, Col. 


my’s fire across the Charlestown Neck), 
and in my search, had the misfortune by 
a shot fromthe enemy to lose my left 
hand, it being shot so far off that it had 
only a little skin anda few tendons left. 
In this situation I returned to Plowed 
Hill, where a surgeon cut the tendons and 
remaining skin entirely off We then 
had the misfortune not ouly of losing one 
member of ny body, but also of having 
our worthy Capt. Baldwin) mortally 
wounded. Being then conducted to Med- 
ford. [ was put unider the care of Dr. 


Williams, whose certilicate will show. 
Being fatherless, my honored mother 


came to visit me and attended upon me 
about three weeks, and after about seven 
weeks I was committed to the care of Dr. 
Kittredge. I tarried there about two 
weeks, and from there went home to my 
brother. From which time [ have had 
no allowance from the state, neither for 
attendance or other things. Finding my- 
self incapable of performing the business 
ofa farmer to which I had been brought 
up, as soon as [ was able, L attended a 
school a while at Hampstead, then again 
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Tenth company, 65 men. Capt., 
Joshua Abbott, Concord ; Lieut., Sam- 
uel Atkinson, Boscawen; 2d Lieut., 
Abial Chandler, Concord. ‘This com- 
pany had 23 men in it from Concord, 
‘The balance were from Boscawen, Sal- 
isbury and vicinity. William Mitchell 
of East Concord, was killed ; Elias Rano 
of Salisbury, was wounded in his leg ; 
James Robinson and Reuben Kemp 
were both prisoners in Boston, and 
were reported dead; Daniel McGrath 
was reported dead in Boston. In the 
returns, Charles Rice of Surry and James 
Winn of Richmond, were reported 
as wounded, and_ attached to 
Stark’s regiment. ‘The same may be 
said of Jacob Elliott, Andrew Aiken, 
and Wm. Smart; they all were report- 
ed to have been wounded at Bunker 
Hill; we are not able to assign them 
to any particular company. We thus 
have been able to give more than 
three fourths of the whole number of 
all the killed and wounded in that en- 
gagement with considerable accuracy. 
Stark’s regiment was unquestionably 
the largest in numbers that was en- 
gaged on the American side. Captain 
Dearborn said in his report of 1818, 
that our two New Hampshire regiments 
marched on to the hill with full num- 
bers. We make the full number of 
Stark’s regiment, including rank and 
file, 632. Doubtless there were some 


sick and others left on guard at Med- 
ford, and smoe on furlough, for which 
a deduction may be made. We allow 
a deduction of 50 men. ‘The numbers 
engaged in that battle on the British 
side must have exceeded 3000 men. 
The number of the Americans must 
have been nearly 2500, according to 
Frothingham. Mrs. Hannah Brown 
lost her husband in Bunker Hill battle, 
we cannot give the husband’s name. 
There were eight Browns in Stark’s 
regiment. 

We claim in behalf of New Hamp- 
shire that she furnished nearly half of 
the men that fought on the American 
side. ‘Though it may be admitted that 
those who fought in the entrenchment 
suffered most. 

Poor’s regiment was not sent for un- 
til after the battle of the 17th. It ar- 
rived at Cambridge, June 2: 
dition to the numbers already 
the men of the town of Hollis were 
found in Col. Prescott’s regiment. They 
numbered 59, and were commanded 
by Captain Reuben Dow, who was 
wounded in his leg or ankle, and_per- 
manently lamed. Judge Worcester of 
Nashua has furnished a good, reliable 
record of his revolutionary fathers and 
their achievements. We are glad to 
know he is about to give to the public 
a history of his native town. Judge 


a ee a sn Cant. Doers 
Worcester gives the loss in Capt. Dow’s 





returned to Hopkiaton, the town for 
which [ enlisted. There having the ben- 
efit of the pastor and the people T ae- 
quired so much instruction. so that in 
1777 To owas enabled to teach a small 
school, by means of which and the help 
ofmy kind mother [continued along, un- 
til at length the great arbiter of life and 
death called her te the world of spirits. 
And now being destitute of father and 
mother, and one hand. L should take it as 
a favor to have aclaim with many others 
upon the public rewards. As in duty 
bound your petitioner will ever pray. 
MOSES TRUSSELL. 
Hopkinton, Feb. 10, 1781. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

This certifies that Moses Trussell 
served as a private in Col. Stark's regi- 
ment in the year 1775. and that he has 
produced sufficient evidence that while 
in the service of the United States he lost 
his left arm by a wound received in it, 


and that we judge him to be entitled to 

a pension of twenty shillings per month. 

commencing on the 3ist of July. 1756. 
JOSEPH GILMAN.) , oe 
SAMUEL TEXSEY. (°° 

Excter, Oct. 31. 1786. 

March 21. 1786. 
This certifies that there appears to be due 
to Moses Trussell. an invalid, the sum 
of one hundred and fifteen pounds in 
full. for half pay from January Ist, 

1776. to July 31st. 1785 

$115.00 JOSEVPIT PEARSON, 
add =. 24.00 Register of Lnvalid Pensions. 

$139.00 in the whole —139 pounds 
half pay. 

Reuben Trussell was wounded at Ben- 
nington, Col. Stickney’s regiment, Stark's 
Brigade. Received as half pay 50 pounds, 
on account of his wound. He was from 
Hopkinton. We suppose him a brother 
of Moses ‘Trussell. 
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company as follows, viz : 6 killed—Na- 
than Blood, Thomas Wheat, Isaac Ho- 
bart, Peter Poor, Jacob Boynton, Phin- 
eas Nevins; 5 wounded—Capt. Reu- 
ben Dow, Francis Powers, Wm. Wood, 
Eph. Blood, ‘Thomas Pratt. 

In Capt. Joseph Mann’s company, 
private R. Ebenezer Youngman, killed ; 
Thomas Colburn, killed; 4 in this 
company from Hollis. In Capt. Saw- 
yer’s company, of Haverhill, Col. Frye’s 
regiment, 4 men from Plaistow, N. H. 
Of these, Simeon Pike was killed ; his 
brother, James Pike, was wounded. 

In this battle, Stark’s regiment was op- 
posed to the British 23d regiment, well 
known as the Royal Welsh Fusileers 
Recently, on the 12th of July, a. D. 1849, 
the late Prince Albert presented to this 
regiment a new stand of colors, and 
made an interesting speech on that oc- 
casion. We present a short extract from 
n.: 

“In the American war. the Fusileers 
were engaged in the first unhappy col- 
lision, which took place at Lexington. 
It also fought at Bunker Hill and at 
Brandywine. At Bunker Hill, its loss 
Was so great. that it was said only one 
officer remained to tell the story. In 
1781, they fought at Guilford Court House. 
Prince Albert added, this was one of the 
hardest and best contested fields in the 
American war.” 

American 
above facts. 


historians support the 
The British troops landed 


on the Charlestown beach, and marched 
up the hill in three separate columns. 
The Fusileers formed on the British 
right, in front of Stark’s regiment, which 
was stationed on the extreme left of the 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN AT BUNKER HILL. 





late 
David Flanders, who was a _ private in 
Capt. Joshua Abbott’s company, stated 
to the writer, that his company was_lo- 


American forces. The Capt. 


cated down on the Mystic beach, 
wholly unprotected by any defence in 
their front. ‘That the column of the 
Fusileers did not deploy until they 
passed Abbott’s company, therefore, 
they were outflanked by us, hence we 
had a good chance to pick off their of- 
ficers. This chance we improved, as 
we could distinguish the officers by ob- 
serving the swords in their hands, and 
that they had occasion to use them in 
urging their own men into the fight. 

We recapitulate the whole number of 
the New Hampshire men engaged in 
Bunker Hill battle, and their loss, as 
follows, viz: 

Col. John Stark’s regiment, rank and 
file, 632 men ; deduct for the sick and 
those on guard, Xc., 50 men; _ balance 
of men engaged, 582. Col. James 
Reed’s regiment, deducting sick, Xc., 
as returned June 14, 488 men; Capt. 
Reuben Dow’s company of Hollis, men 
in Col. Prescott’s Mass. regiment, 59 ; 
Capt. Mann’s Hollis men, Prescott’s 
regiment, 4; in Capt. Sawyer’s com- 
pany, Frye’s regiment, Plaistow men, 4 ; 
whole number in battle, 1137; whole 
number killed as returned by Stark, 45 ; 
wounded, 15 ; whole number killed as 
returned by Reed, 5; wounded, 27; 
whole number killed as returned by 
Capt. Dow, 8; wounded, 5; whole 
number killed as returned by Plaistow 
men, 1; wounded, 1. Whole number 
of killed and wounded, 107. 
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THE HOME OF LADY WENTWORTH. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


I was at Portsmouth, that lovely old 
city by the sea, which has quite as 
much of the antique and the romantic 
about it as any spot in America, St. 
Augustine and Quebec not excepted. 
Several days had been spent in looking 
about the streets and wharves, visiting 
the grand mansions of the ancient aris- 
tocracy, the quaint churches, and the 
graveyards, where under escutchioned 
monuments the great men and_beauti- 
ful women of colonial days lie quietly 
sleeping. 

One beautiful June morning, when 
the sun flashed brilliantly on street and 
highway and river wave, and the air 
was fragrant with the breath of lilacs 
and apple blossoms, I took my way on 
foot along the Little Harbor road, my 
objective point being the old home- 
stead of Gov. Wentworth, celebrated in 
prose as the home of New Hampshire’s 
vice royalty for twenty years, and quite 
as much more in poetry as the home of 
the beautiful Lady Wentworth, whose 
romantic marriage our Longfellow has 
celebrated in his exquisite verse. The 
distance is only about two miles from 
the centre of Portsmouth, and the road 
is one of the most picturesque in New 
England, leading along delightful 
parks, elegant farm-houses, and well- 
cultivated fields, through romantic glens 
and vales, and over beautifully rounded 
hills, from which charming views are 
obtained of the adjacent city, the silvery 
Piscatasqua, and the broad open sea 
beyond. 

It was with asingular emotion that I 
approached the mansion. Certain po- 
etical emotions there are which have 
entered into our imagination in our 
youth, so as to take firm possession of 
us and affect us like reality ; and when 
these phantoms suddenly evoked by 
the localities where we have seen them 
in our dreams start up from the depths 
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of memory, a distinct echo, so to speak, 
of our youth and its ideal loves thrills 
through all our being. Fora time we 
move in an atmosphere of enchantment, 
of romance, in which vague and_shad- 
owy figures of “ye ancient day” throng 
about one. More than once that morn- 
ing I saw the glittering coach drawn by 
six spanking bays, flashing along the 
very highway I was traversing, on its 
panels shining the lion statant, the ar- 
morial device of the Wentworths since 
Sir Reginald’ buckled on his armor and 
went forth with the conqueror to win 
estates in England, and within the car- 
riage the portly figure of the old gov- 
ernor, who has been dead under the 
sod for over a hundred years. I can- 
not tell of all I saw. 

I was greeted at last by a huge ram- 
bling building of nondescript architec- 
ture, brown, decayed in some places, 
yet a noble pile withal. 

** Baronial and colonial in its style: 
Gables and dormer windows every Where, 
And stacks of chimneys rising high in air.” 

The site of the grand mansion is a 
picturesque one, sequestered in a lovely 
little nook, overlooking the broad bay 
of the Piscatasqua, with the sea waves 
rippling at your feet, and the hazy Isles 
of Shoals, the home of one of our sweet- 
est singers, a faint line on the horizon. 
It is built close upon the water, and the 
luxuriant lawn in the rear needs a strong 
sea wall to protect it from tidal en- 
croachments. Vast hedges of lilacs all 
in bloom, bordered the grounds and 
even swept up around one end of the 
old mansion with which they seemed to 
hold sweet communion. The broad 
open court was covered with green 
grass that rippled luxuriantly in the 
breeze and shook the golden chalices of 
the buttercups that opened in the sun- 
shine. The shingled roof was shadowed 
by noble trees, some of which must 
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have looked in their infancy upon the 
pomps and pageants of the vice regal 
\proprietor. 

Despite its air of grandeur the house 
is an architectural freak. It is seldom 
that one will find so large a house that 
is as irregular and straggling as this one 
The rambling old pile looks as if it 
had been put together at different peri- 
ods, and each portion the unhappy 
afterthought of the architect who de- 
signed it. It is simply an extension of 
wing upon wing, and this whimsical ar- 
rangement is followed up in the interior. 
The chambers are curiously connected 
by unlooked-for steps and capricious lit- 
tle passages that remind one of those 
mysterious ones in the old castles, cele- 
brated by the writers of the Anne Rad- 
cliffe school. Before we enter the 
building, however, let us glance for a 
moment at its founder, Gov. Benning 
Wentworth. 

Few names hold more exalted rank 
in the annals of the old thirteen colo- 
nies thanthat of Wentworth. ‘The pro- 
genitor of our colonial family was Wil- 
liam, a cousin of the ill-fated Chancel- 
lor of Charles the First, who arrived in 
New Hampsnire as early as 1650. Ben- 
ning Wentworth was a great grandson 
of William. His father was John Went- 
worth, who was Lieutenant-Governor of 
New Hampshire from 1717 till 1730. 
The son graduated at Harvard, and 
afterwards was associated with his 
father and uncle in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Portsmouth. He several times 
represented the town in the Provincial 
Assembly, was appointed a king’s coun- 
cillor in 1734, and finally, in 1741, be- 
came the royal governor of the province. 
His life was long, active, and distin- 
guished, and during his career New 
Hampshire advanced rapidly in wealth 
and prosperity, though not so fast as 
the governor did. He laid heavy trib- 
ute on the province, and exacted heavy 
fees for grants of land. He had the 
right perhaps. That he was a right 
brave and distinguised looking cavalier, 
and well fitted to lead society at a 
provincial court, his portrait at Went- 
worth Hall abundantly shows. It rep- 
resents him dressed in the heighth of 


is. 
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fashion, with a long flaxen peruke flow- 
ing in profuse curls to his shoulders. 
He has a handsome, dignified face, the 
lips wearing an engaging smile, and the 
air generally of face and figure of one 
who is “lord of the manor.” Indeed 
there was everything in the career of 
the worthy governor to give him what 
in Europe used to be called the “bel 
air.”’ Fortune had taken him by the 
hand from the very cradle, and some 
beneficent fairy, throughout all his_ life, 
seemed to have smoothed away all 
thorns in his path and scattered flowers 
before him. He died at the age of 
seventy-four, having lived as fortunate 
and splendid a life as any gentleman of 
his time in the new world. 

It was in 1749 that he commenced 
to build this mansion, and it was com- 
pleted the next year. He had been 
fascinated by the beauty of the place, 
and the magnificent structure which 
rose at his command was worthy of its 
situation. Where he obtained his plan 
no one knows, but perhaps the irregu- 
larity of the structure was compensated 
by the grandeur and sumptuousness of 
its adornments. Everything about the 
mansion was on a grand scale. The 
stables held thirty horses in time of 
peace. ‘The lofty gateways were like 
the entrance to a castle. The offices 
and outhouses might have done credit 
to a Kenilworth or a Middleham. As 
it now stands, girt by its ancestral trees, 
looking out upon the sea, the house 
seems a patrician of the old regime, 
withdrawing itself instinctively from con- 
tact with its upstart neighbors. Having 
an existence of four generations and 
more, a stately, dignified, hospitable 
home before Washington had reached 
manhood, the Wentworth house may 
claim the respect due to a hale, hearty 
old age as well as that due to great- 
ness. 

The interior of the house is as worthy 
of inspection as the outside premises. 
The broad generous hall with its stair- 
case railed in with the curiously wrought 
balusters, which the taste of the time re- 
quired to be different in form and de- 
sign, is suggestive of an old baronial 
castle. As I passed through it I was 
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for a moment overcome with a halo of 
distinguished associations. The same 
floor had been pressed by the feet of 
brave soldiers, scholars, and grave dig- 
nitaries of state. Few houses in Amer- 
ica have had as many illustrious visitors. 
Rooms under its roof have been occu- 
pied by Governor Shirley of New York, 
Lord London, commander in chief of 
the British forces in America, Sir 
Charles Knolles, Admiral Boscawen, 
George Whitefield, and other worthies 
of that period. Stately merrymakings 
have been celebrated in its old halls. 
The wide doors of the grandly carved 
vestibule have been flung open more 
than once upon festival times. Over 
this spacious staircase many a time half 
adozen noble dames walked abreast, 
with their embroidered trains. Gay 
belles with stiff brocades and hair three- 
stories high, and young gallants, with 
powdered wigs and the brave court cos- 
tume of the Second and Third George’s 
reign—the beauty, the wealth, the aris- 
tocracy of Portsmouth, have danced 
stately figures on the oaken floors. All 
this was long ago, but as you gaze on 
the high, dadoed walls, the solid floors, 
the carving, the staircase, it is easy to 
imagine it all. You can almost hear 
the rustle of the sweeping trains, and 
the patter of high heeled shoes, with a 
flutter of your imagination. 

The first door on the right hand of 
the hall opens into the grand parlor of 
the old governor, which still retains all 
of its former magnificence. ‘The paper 
on the walls is the same that was put 
on at the time the mansion was erected, 
and the carpet on the floor was put 
there by Lady Wentworth more than 
eighty years ago. The four windows 
draped by those blue woolen damask 
curtains with silken fringes, command a 
long stretch of out of door beauties in 
striking contrast to the antiquarian fire- 
place with tiled jams, brass andirons 
and fender, and the ancient stone 
hearth. Several portraits, those of 
Hancock and Washington, and Judge 
William Cushing, whom Washington 
wanted to be Chief Justice of the 
United States, among the number, adorn 
the walls, and there are several inter- 
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esting relics of later families about the 
apartment. 

In this room, surrounded by the won- 
dering invited guests of the governor, 
was consummated the marriage cere- 
mony which Longfellow has celebrated 
in his “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” be- 
tween Wentworth and his chamber- 
maid. It was something of a change 
for Martha Hilton. She was a girl of 
matchless beauty, but very poor. When 
young she had scandalized her neigh- 
bors by glimpses of bare ankles and 
white shoulders as she promenaded the 
streets in scant costume. A puritanic 
dame one time remonstrated with the 
maiden in rather severe terms for ex- 
hibiting so much of her beauty to every 
passer in the street. But the sleek- 
limbed Martha answered not abashed, 
“never mind how I look; I yet shall 
ride in my own chariot, ma’am.” It 
was a true prophecy. After a lapse of 
years, attracted by her grace, her 
beauty, her wit and good sense, Ben- 
ning Wentworthoffered her his hand. 
Of course she accepted it—what woman 
would have not? and they were mar- 
ried on the governor’s sixtieth birthday, 
by Rev. Arthur Brown. 

From the parlor the visitor passes in- 
to a large, roomy apartment, known as 
the Council Chamber. It was formerly 
the state apartment, and was truly mag- 
nificent, enough so, even for a vice re- 
gal Wentworth. ‘The ceilings are high, 
and the wainscots, panels, and mould- 
ings are enriched with carvings. The 
closely-jointed, smooth, white floor, de- 
spite a century’s wear, looks as if laid 
but yesterday. The original fireplace 
is there, before which the royal gov- 
ernor and his friends discussed the 
tangled questions pertaining to the 
sway of his growing province. The 
room is finished in the best style of the 
last century. The ornamentation of the 
huge mantel was carved with knife and 
chisel, at which the artist worked con- 
stantly for a whole long year. 

Around the Council Room are some 
grand old portraits, thirteen in all. 
They are all in handsome gilt frames, 
and some of them have rare histories if 
they could be told. A copy of one of 
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Vandyke’s, representing Lord Strafford 
dictating to his secretary on the night 
before his execution, is quite promi- 
nent, as is also a portrait of Queen 
Christina of Sweden. The others are 
portraits of the governor’s ancestors and 
relatives, among which is that of the 
beautiful Dorothy Quincey. This last 
is by Copley, and represents the colo- 
nial belle when she was about twenty 
years old. She wears, [ think, a blue 
silk dress, cut in the Maria Stuart fash- 
ion, and fitting closely the queenly fig- 
ure. ‘The face is fair, with a pair of 
laughing blue eyes and a lovely mouth, 
framed in a mass of hair as golden as 
any of the Venetian beauties whom 
Titian has celebrated, and resting upon 


a neck as white and graceful as a 
swan’s. Dorothy was the daughter of 


Judge Edward Quincey of Braintree, 
and was a niece of Gov. Wentworth, 
After having many suitors, Aaron Burr 
being one of them, the pretty and viva- 
cious coquette married the princely 
merchant and distinguished _ patriot, 
John Hancock. 

At the entrance of the Council 
Chamber are seen the racks for the 
twelve guns, carried when occasion re- 
quired by the governor’s guards. In 
the Billiard Room, which adjoins this 
apartment, still remains the ancient 
spinet, now time-worn and voiceless, but 
whose keys have many a time been 
touched by the jeweled white fingers of 
aristocratic belles. Washington listened 
to its music once when he visited here 
in 1790, the guest of the hospitable 
Colonel Wentworth. Here, too, is seen 
in one corner, the old buffet which in 
the olden time has held many a full and 
empty punch bowl. Opening out of 
the larger apartment are little side 
rooms where illustrious guests, General 
London, Admiral Boscawen, Lord Pep- 
perell and many others, have played at 
cards and other games until the “wee 
sma’ hours.” About the whole hall 
there is a choice venerableness which 
the antiquarian can fully appreciate. 

On the left hand of the great hall, 
stretches away, room after room which 
are in daily use by the household. 
Through the courtesy of the proprietor, 
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I was permitted to visit the kitchen, 
dining, and sitting-room, and view the 
ancient commissariat of the governor, 
which was made on an extensive scale. 
The view from the west windows of the 
dining-room is as fine as any from the 
house, combining both land and ocean 
scenery. ‘The old governor, good liver 
as he was, never was troubled with dys- 
pepsia. ‘The reason is evident, viz: 
good digestion, superinduced by the 
delightful prospect visible from his 
table. 

In the second story a stranger would 
be very liable to get lost. ‘The winding 
passages and numerous rooms are _per- 
plexing. ‘The old house contained _fif- 
ty-two rooms, formerly, every one of 
them wainscoted, but some of them 
have been given over entirely to rats. 
The State Chamber is immediately 
above the parlor, and is an elegant and 
luxurious apartment. On one side, the 
windows look down into the garden 
with its old box-bordered walks and_ its 
blossoming beauties of leaf and flower. 
Fruit trees were blushing scarlet and 
purple with flowers, the Pyrus Japonica 
shamed the sunlight with its gorgeous 
crimson bloom, and the odors rose 
from the white starred Spiraca and 
Dedtzia gracilis. It was very natural 
that the lines should suggest them- 
selves. 

A brave old house, a garden full of bees, 

Large drooping poppies and green holly- 
hocks. 

With butterflies for crowns, trupeonies, 

And pinks and goldilocks.” 


Many and many a time this bed 
chamber wooed the slumbers of the 
sybarite Benning Wentworth, and here 
on a dull Sunday, Oct. 14th, 1770, the 
great man breathed his last in the arms 
of his faithful wife. The governor re- 
warded her care and faithiulness by be- 
queathing her his entire estate. The 
great house was not long without a 
master, however. Lady Wentworth 
after living single about a year, fell into 
the matrimonial traces again, but with- 
out changing her name. She outlived 
her second husband several years, and 
at her death, in 1804, left the old man- 
sion to her daughter Martha, whom she 
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had by Colonel Michael Wentworth. 
She was buried beside her first husband 
in the churchyard of St. John’s, in 
Portsmouth. 

The mansion at Little Harbor con- 
tinued to be occupied by the second 
Martha Wentworth, who was also a 
Lady, her husband being Sir John 
Wentworth, until 1816, when they went 
to England, from whence they never 


returned. Charles Cushing, Esq., not 
distantly related to Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, purchased the place in 1817, and 
his widow, the daughter of Senator 
Jacob Sheafe, long resided there. The 
mansion and surrounding estate is now 
the property of Mr. Mathew B. Israel, 
whose wife has Sheafe, Cushing, and 
Wentworth blood flowing in one rich 
stream in her aristocratic veins. 
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BY HOPE HUNTINGTON, 


When the gladsome earth discloses 
All her fragrant, queenly roses, 
And the thrush and swallow warble all in tune, 
And the wood and meadow smiling, 
Call their subjects all beguiling, 
Then from up the shining orient comes the June. 


Lovelier than the springtime maiden, 
And with richer treasures laden ; 
Come! with deeper beauty on thy glowing mien! 
We would hear thy low, sweet singing, 
Over hill and valley ringing, 
Come ! with sky-blue eyes, and breath of eglantine ! 


Foam and wave, oh em’rald grasses, 
Make a pathway when she passes ; 
Sing, oh lark, a merry welcome loud and clear ! 
And with joy we'll end the measure, 
With a glad sweet cry of pleasure, 
Shouting, “June, of months the fairest, June is here !” 


“Perfect bloom of rare completeness, 
Rich in fresh, unconscious sweetness, 
Gladly would we yield her Earth’s most precious boon ! 
Yet the best that we could render, 
Would be lost amid the splendor, 
And the ever-radiant glory of the June !” 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN HOPKINTON—WN2o. 4. 


BY C. C. 


MILITARY. 


In a previous article, we have given 
a sketch of military affairs in this 
town, viewing the subject in its more ab- 
stract‘relations. It is now our purpose 
to mention the local military element 
as an integral part of our earlier social 
system. In the colonial days of New 
Hampshire, the militia was in almost 
constant demand in anticipation of pos- 
sible conflicts with the Indians. The 
first garrisons were manned by soldiers 
who were the natural protectors of the 
local settlement. The attendance of 
the military at public gatherings was 
often required. Arms bristled in the 
air, when, in 1757, the first ordination 
of a minister took place in Hopfinton. 
It is said that the present prevailing 
custom of seating the male members of 
religious congregations in the heads of 
pews arose from the primitive habit of 
locating the soldiery in a similar man- 
ner. It must be remembered, however, 
that, in the earlier times in this vicinity, 
every able-bodied man was considered 
in a general sense a person of military 
precautions, if not one of actual martial 
occupation. 

The existence of an organized sol- 
diery implies the practice of military 
evolution, or drili. A “training-field,”’ 
for the accommodation of military prac- 
tice, was selected very early in this town. 
The spot was on the top of Putney’s 
Hill, a few rods distant from Putney’s 
Fort. The determination of American 
Independence incurred a re-establish- 
ment of a military system. Under the 
new political regime, the law of 1792, 
with some modifications, provided for 
all the accidental, local military facts, it 
is necessary, in this connection, to 
to mention, till the year 1851. This 
ancient law provided for practice at 
arms at least three times each year, 
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by all persons liable to military duties. 
In compliance with legal provisions, for 
many years, the soldiery of Hopkinton 
were accustomed to practice tactics 
once in May and once in September, 
the days selected being known respec- 
tively as spring and fall training days, 
upon which company drill alone was 
practiced. A regimental muster oc- 
curred annually in the month of Sep- 
tember, the date of the occasion being 
determined by the official authority of 
the regiment ; the place of assembling 
was in some one of the towns represent- 
ed in the command, the practice of 
alternating locations being in vogue.* 
A soldier of the regular infantry was 
required to appear at training or mus- 
ter, armed with a gun and bayonet of 
his own purchase, as well as equipped 
with a knapsack, canteen, cartridge- 
box and belt, priming-wire and brush, 
and two extra flints. In later years of 
the old military service, a member of 
an “independent” or uniformed com- 
pany was furnished a gun by the state. 
Commissioned officers were required to 
procure their own arms. At company 
trainings, the three commissioned officers 
—captain, lieutenant and ensign, or 2d 
lieutenant—were charged with the duty 
of inspecting arms and equipments, im- 
posing corresponding fines if any were 
found deficient in number or quality ; at 
musters a similar duty devolved upon 
the regimental inspecting officer. ‘The 
inspection finished, the company or regi- 
ment was duly exercised in military ev- 
olutions and in the manual of arms. 
Public military parade was usually 
conducted with a decorum appropriate 





*The plains land south of Contoocook 
village, the interval below Tyler's bridge, 
on the south side of the river, and the 
spot occupied by the new graveyard, east 
of the lower village, have been used as 
muster fields in this town. 
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to the imperative character of soldierly 
discipline. In some instances, the ex- 
cellence in tactics was eminently supe- 
rior. The best skill depended upon the 
executive character of the commanders. 
The system of general military practice 
sometimes developed officers that could 
direct a company through a variety of 
evolutions without speaking a word, the 
motion of the sword designating the 
order of movement. Col. William Col- 
by, of this town, was one thus skilled. 
The use of gunpowder was not legally 
exacted upon the instance of parade, 
though powder was sometimes used by 
popular agreement, or custom. The 
sham-fight, a favorite exercise of muster 
day, was an occasion of much blank fir- 
ing, When the whole regiment—cavalry, 
artillery, infantry and riflemen—divided 
in the semblance of two hostile: bands, 
struggled in a grand melee for the hon- 
ors of a guasi victory. 

The legitimate programme of a sham 
fight implied the attempt of a contend- 
ing force to surround and capture 
another, or to display its own ranks so 
skillfully as to prevent a surprisal, while 
all the time a great deploy of tumultu- 
ous gunnery was indulged. Such con- 
tests were always exciting and liable at 
any time to end in a riotous demonstra- 
tion of local pride and jealousy. Local 
feuds engendered in sham fights were 
often perennial in duration, developing 
at times into such a fever of animosity- 
that the officers of the regiment were 
impelled to make prudence the better 
part of valor and dispense with the fight 
altogether, lest it should become too 
dangerously real in character.* 





*The dangerous heat of military enthu- 
siasm was once emphatically illustrated 
by the boys of this town. ‘Two rival 
companies of amateur militia—respective- 
ly from the upper and lower villages— 
meton the highway, in what is now the 
Gage district. and contended so desperate- 
ly that the populace became alarmed and 
caused the arrest of the combat. The 
commanders of these companies were 
Benjamin Jewell, of the upper. and Ham- 
ilton E. Perkins, of the lower village. 
There was also about this time a third 
company of boys in the Blackwater dis- 
trict; it was commanded by Samuel B. 
Straw. 
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The time appropriated to a company 
training was generally half of a day. A 
general muster of the regiment occupied 
a whole day. No legal provision was 
made for the conveyance of soldiers to 
the place of rendevouz, and individuals 
often straggled along on the way to the 
training or muster field, their gay uni- 
forms making them the observed of all 
observers. Since the place of the regi- 
mental muster alternated among the 
different towns represented in the com- 
mand, the distance required to reach it 
often demanded a start of many hours 
in advance. The spot reached, both 
the tents of the regiment, and private 
or tavern accommodations were often 
required to lodge the troops. Experi- 
ences akin to the actual life of war were 
often realized in this military housing. 
Muster service was at best a hard one, 
and many a youth who looked forward 
with fond anticipation to the time when 
he, too, should be a happy soldier, 
lived to count the years that must pass 
away so slowly before he should be ex- 
empt from a duty that had become as 
irksome as it had once seemed fascinat- 
ing. The duties of a common soldier 
of militia were performed without pay,* 
though he received his dinner, or its 
equivalent, on muster days. At first, 
the town provided a dinner of bread 
and beef for the regiment at muster ; 
later, an equivalent of thirty-one cents 
was allowed ; last, fifty cents were ap- 
propriated as a means of a soldier's re- 
freshment. In later times, also, the 
members of uniformed companies re- 
ceived each a compensation of $1.50 a 
year, paid them at muster, and immedi- 
ately after satisfactory inspection, by the 
selectmen. The sum paid was reckoned 
as the equivalent of fifty cents for each 
of two attendances at company training 
and one at muster. 

Music is always regarded as an aid 
to the metrical execution of military 
drill. For the support of martial music, 


*Commissioned officers of militia re- 
ceived no salary. but received such other 
compensation as Was given to privates of 
the same command. They could be ex- 
empted from mijitary duty. however, 
after an official service ofa term of years. 
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the state provided each company with 
a fife, a snare drum and a base drum.* 
If companies desired other instruments 
of music, they were allowed to provide, 
at their own expense, as many as they 
wished. The old military practices de- 
veloped a good use in stimulating the 
musical talents of the young.  Instru- 
mental music was cultivated everywhere, 
and military bands frequently estab- 
lished. There was in Hopkinton, at 
the close of the old military system, a 
band of no mean ability, being com- 
posed of players upon clarionets, bugles, 
trombones, and other instruments. Sub- 
sequently to 1851, the interest in mar- 
tial music rapidly declined to complete 
extinction. It revived again, however, 
in 1859, when the Hopkinton Cornet 
Band was organized, under the leader- 
ship of Melvin Colby. This organiza- 
tion expired in 1873, but in 1877 anew 
one was formed under the old name, 
and under the leadership of John F. 
Gage. ‘The Cootoocook Cornet Band 
was organized in 1861, under the lead- 
ership of W. H. Hardy ; re-organized 
in 1875, under the leadership of C. T. 
Webber. Amos H. Currier is the pres- 
ent leader. 

A noted martial musician of this town 
was Mr. Jonah Campbell, a famous 
drummer, who died on the 6th of May 
of the present year, at the advanced age 
of 83 years. Mr. George Choat, a cele- 
brated fifer, is still living at an advanced 
age. 

MEDICAL. 

Although this department of our 
present subject hardly comes within the 
domain of popular themes, yet the prac- 
tice of the curative art has been modi- 
fied so much since the beginning of 
civilized history in this town that some 
particulars cannot fail to interest the 
reader. It must be understood, too, 
that the curative art was very large- 
ly popular in the first years of this 
local community. <A pioneer society in 
New England, a century ago, was forced 


*The first base drum used was propor- 
tionately longer in form than the present 
one, was slung horizontally from = the 
neck, and played with two druin-sticks, 
one in each hand. ° 
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to maintain existence in spite of many 
professional privations. In such a con- 
dition, people are accustomed to draw 
constantly upon such special resources 
as their domestic circumstances afford. 
A society so situated could not fail to 
produce local characters famed for their 
skill in emergencies. Among such 
characters, females would enjoy a gen- 
erally allotted prominence in the depart- 
ment of remedial knowledge. However, 
experienced men and matrons in prim- 
itive circles would convey abundant 
traditions of the medical value of sundry 
herbs, roots, barks, and other domestic 
resources, in the instance of the various 
ills that afflict the human body. Confi- 
dence inspired from such a source an- 
nually replenished the earlier homes of 
this vicinity with a profusion of herbal 
packages. and bundles, provided against 
the dreaded prospective wants of the 
sickened individual or household. Rum- 
maging through this domestic materia 
medica, one could find specific reliefs 
for fevers, chills, aches, eruptions, etc., 
the efficacy of which was as firmly reput- 
ed as any specific in the officinal list of 
the professional corps today. The cura- 
tive products of the concocting skill of 
some local or itinerant* domestic prac- 
titioner of extraordinary repute were 
often regarded as indispensable house- 
hold equipments. Most likely some 
famous plaster or salve, or some re- 
nowned liniment, was included in the list 
of special reliances. 

The professional physician of the 
earlier times was practically beholden, in 
a large degree, to his knowledge of the 
reputation of purely domestic remedies. 
The first physicians in this vicinity were 
often educated solely under the tutor- 
ship of reputable practitioners in their 
respective localities, and their practice 
was somewhat of an eclectic character. 
Yet they were relatively skillful, as a 





*An itinerant doctor of repute in this 
town was Dr. Flagg, who carried 
astock of medicines and travelled on foot. 
He seems to have been esteemed by many 
adults. but greatly feared by the children, 
who regarded him as a monster having 
mysterious and dreadful uses for chil- 
dren, especially if they had red hair, 
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body, in their day and generation, while 
ome of them enjoyed extra repute. 
Laboring in an incipient community, 
much often depended on the personal 
self-possession of the primative physi- 
cian. When a person is often called 
upon to represent the only individual 
reliance of a dependent circle, he nat- 
urally becomes an object of a confi- 
dence that rises to the degree of super- 
stition. A resolute and prudent physi- 
cian, the object of such intense regard, 
can use his position in promoting effects 
lying on the border land of mystery.* 
Dr. Ebenezer Lerned, who became a 
resident of this town as early as 1793, 
was the first thoroughly educated physi- 
cian practicing in Hopkinton. It will 
be interesting to note some of the lead- 
ing points in the practice of the regular 
faculty at this period of our history. 
Practically speaking, the intelligent rep- 
resentatives of all schools of healing, 
hold one principle in an emphatic degree 
of prominence. The alternations of 
vital force between opposite extremes 
is, in the minds of the best practitioners, 
favorably related to conditions of bodily 
health. In general, too, disease is a re- 
sult of a restriction of vital expression to 
one pole of the natural circuit. The 
terms tonic and atonic, action and re- 
action, elevation and subsidence, ex- 
press the sum and substance of success- 
ful medical theorists from allopathists to 
pure hygienists. The choice of rem- 
edial agencies lies between stimulants 
and narcotics, tonics and relaxants, nu- 
tritives and depletories, action and rest. 
The first school of practice known 





*Not to make this fact too historically 
exclusive, we may mention a compara- 
tively recent case in illustration. A physi- 
cian of repute in this town was called toa 
patient suffering a violent, intense pain. 
The doctor gave the sick man a roll of 
brimstone ineach hand and bade him hold 
on hard when the paroxysm occurred. 
The man did as directed and was soon 
relieved. ‘Two sticks of wood had doubt- 
less been just as efficacious, except 
that brimstone appealed better to the im- 
agination, a potent agency in the healing 
art. We have heard of another physician 
of this town who said he had often admin- 
istered bread pills with satisfactory re- 
sults. 


here was the allopathic. Its dominant 
methods of treatment were much more 
heroic than those of the same school of 
the present day. The processes of ton- 
ing up and letting down were accom- 
plished with a promptness and effect- 
iveness that would at present fail of 
professional countenance. If a patient 
were seized with a violent fever or an 
apolexy, the physician pricked his lance 
into a vein in the arm and drew there- 
from a quantity of blood sufficient in 
his estimation to produce sanguinary 
depletion and relaxation, and arrest the 
progress of the disease. In cases of 
local inflammations, leeches, to bite and 
suck out the superfluous blood, were 
applied to the affected part. If blood- 
letting were foreborne in any general 
case, the tonic state was counteracted 
by the great deobstruent, mercury, or 
some antimonial or opiate preparation. 
If an emetic were demanded, ipecac 
was the principal disgorging reliance. 
Blistering was also a potent means of 
diverting internal congestions and in- 
flammations to the surface of the body. 

In contemplating the ancient practice 
of medicine, one is struck with the com- 
paratively exclusive prominence given 
to depressing agencies.* In fact, blood- 
letting, mercury, antimony and opium, 
seem to have been about the only great 
specifics inthe whole list of remedies. 
Doubtless stimulating effects were more 
or less sought by alcoholic means, but 
in the list of tonics were admitted many 
of the simple substances and _prepara- 
tions familiar to every domestic house- 
hold. Yet scientific reflection easily 
apprehends a reason for this state of 
things. A community of pioneers is of 
necessity vigorous and elastic in physi- 
cal constitution. Full of blood and 
Vital positiveness, its principal symptoms 
of illness would be of an acute charac- 
ter. The medical re-agents applicable 
to this class of ills being promptly em- 





*It is an interesting fact that blood-let- 
ting was even employed in paralysis, 
which would seem to demand a_ tonic 
rather than a depletory, unless the prac- 
titioners were indulging the theory of 
similia similibus curatur, or the disease 
were the result of an engorged brain. 








. 
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ployed, the native elasticity of constitu- 
tion readily restored the system to its 
normal condition. Consequently, ton- 
ics were of less importance in the reme- 
dial curriculum. ‘The more composite 
state of older society, and the attendant 
mixture of constitutions, was, scientific- 
ally speaking, a prominent cause of the 
ultimate abandonment of the old prac- 
tice.* 

About the year 1820, a violent epi- 
demic, known as the “throat distemp- 
er,” sadly afflicted the people of this 
town. Mostly, or wholly, it attacked 
the children and youth of the locality, 
seventy-two of whom are said to have 
died by its stroke. This distemper, 
contrary to a conception sometimes 
indulged, was pathologically distinct 
from diphtheria, though it might have 
been somewhat similar in its manifesta- 
tions. ‘The physician treating this mal- 
ady with the best success was Dr. 
Michael Tubbs, of Deering, who had 
nineteen patients in this town and saved 
them all, but one, whom he pronounced 
beyond help when called to the bed- 
side. The principal remedy used by 
Dr. Tubbs was balsam of fir, employing 
at the same time a cervical bandage 
made of black sheep’s wool saturated 
with vinegar. 

SUPERSTITIOUS. 


Superstition is the legitimate off- 
spring of ignorance, which both creates 
fantastic ideals and magnifies mole-hills 
into mountains. In all societies where 
genuine intellectual culture holds but an 
insignificant sway, the imagination of 
the marvelously susceptible carries them 
to the extreme of absurdity in their 
conceptions of the mysterious. The 
part that superstition bore in the general 
history of New England, in the earlier 
times, is too well known to the reading 
public to need description here. It 

*We once conversed with an aged 
physician of the heroic schovl, who, 
speaking of the change in modern prac- 
tice, said in substance: “During my 
earlier practice, we had remedies for vari- 
ous diseases, and they were successful ; 
but in later times the old applications 
failed. There must have been some mod- 
fication of the constitutions of people.” 
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was only a natural consequence that the 
people of this town were, in a measure 
at least, involved in the general appre- 
hension and mystified conception of 
occult and distressing influences. 

In New England, in the days when 
Hopkinton was reclaimed from the wil- 
derness, the popular definition of all 
that was socially occult and dangerous 
was embraced in the term witchcraft. 
Subject of Satan, indeed, the witch 
might be, but the accessory was more 
feared than the principal. Witchcraft 
was recognized in this vicinity in at 
least four forms. ‘There were the occult 
influence exercised over the beasts of 
the field, the hidden danger that lurked 
about the path of the unwary traveller, 
the specter that haunted the sleeper by 
night, and the ghost that hung around 
its favorite stamping ground. Some 
details of the several forms and meth- 
ods employed in these several depart- 
ments of dreaded mystery will be inter- 
esting. 

The live-stock of the husbandman 
was beset by witchcraft that either af- 
fected the disposition of the animal or 
the product of its economy. A_ beast 
would become ill-tempered or stubborn 
through the obsession of the witch. 
Cows, particularly, failed at times to 
yield their milk, or the lacteal product 
soured in an incredibly short space of 
time, or the cream in the churn refused, 
after prolonged agitation, to come into 
butter. Instances of this class occured 
quite frequently, and were of quite re- 
cent experience. Only a few years ago, 
a respectable lady, now living, related 
to us a case under personal observation, 
in which the milk of a cow, fresh from 
the pasture, turned to bonny clapper 
before it could be conveyed from the 
animal to the pantry. 

The mysterious annoyance of the 
traveller by day was more likely to di- 
rectly affect the beast than the driver. 
Persons in going abroad were some- 
times troubled by a sudden refusal of a 
beast to continue tranquilly on its ac- 
customed way. Balking and witchcraft 
became to an extent closely related 
phenomena. A mysterious case in kind 
occurred within the memory of the pre- 
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sent generation. A respectable lady, 
who died only a few years ago, related 
that, being on a solitary journey, she 
was accosted by an old woman who 
begged for the favor of conveyance. 
For some reason satisfactory to herself, 
the person accosted declined to grant the 
favor, but only to receive the vituperations 
of the stranger wayfarer, who avowed the 
refusing party would one day suffer for 
her stolidness. A while after the berat- 
ed woman was journeying the same 
way again, when, being near the spot 
where she encountered the offended 
stranger, her horse balked and could 
not be induced to proceed further, and 
her journey in that direction was ended. 
The suggestion of witchcraft naturally 
came in as an aid to the solution of the 
problem. 

The witchcraft of the midnight hour 
oppressed the innocent sleeper and 
made his couch a bed of horrors, 
wherein hags, specters and hob-goblins 
subjected him to a variety of tortures, 
if, by the exertion of mysterious powers, 
they did not even for the time being 
transmute him into the form of some 
beast of burden, drive him abroad 
under the expanse of heaven, and train 
him to severe discipline. Persons cap- 
able of this kind of obsession were to 
all appearences more fond of turning 
the objects of their torture into horses, 
riding them abroad with presumable 
gusto. Witches of this class were sup- 
posedto have at ordinary times, in some 
special repository, a bridle reserved for 
such abominable excursions. ‘This bri- 
dle was supposed to be of blue, green, 
or some other fantastic color. Not far 
from the residence of the writer there 
once lived a woman who was reputed 
to possess a bridle of this kind. 

Ghosts and witches are naturally con- 
temporaneous, though, if anything, the 
former are more inclined to favorite 
places of resort, from which they sel- 
dom stray. Many towns in New Eng- 
land can show the once special haunts 
of ghostly inhabitants. Hopkinton has 
its former ghostly stalking place. Upon 
the northern brow of Putney’s Hill, 
sometimes known as Gould’s Hill, is 
a patch of forest long recognized as the 


“Lookout.” From the reputed pres- 
ence of ghosts, it received this appel- 
lation. Spectral appearances in differ- 
ent forms, manifested both by day and 
by night, were apprehended in this 
locality. The writer remembers a re- 
spectable man who believed to his dying 
day that he there saw an apparition in 
broad daylight. There is living in this 
town today an old and respectable gen- 
tleman who once averred that, passing 
the Lookout in the evening, returning 
from his day’s work, he saw several balls 
of spectral fire appear and stand before 
him, keeping in his advance as he main- 
tained his distressful march home. 

There appear to have been but two 
great witches in this town. They were 
“Witch Burbank,” whose home was in 
the vicinity of Contoocook village, and 
“Witch Webber,” who lived on the 
southern part of Beech Hill. Witch 
Webber seems to have been willing to 
be recognized as a person of occult 
gifts, and her exploits also appear to 
have been more remarkable in reputed 
character. We judge so since Witch 
Webber is traditionally claimed to have 
acknowledged a journey to Lynn, Mass., 
where the famous Moll Pitcher resided, 
to attend a mutual convention of weird 
sisters. Witch Webber’s statement of 
a journey to Lynn was confirmed, in 
the mind of one man at least, in a sin- 
gular manner. In sailing through the 
air on the way to her destination, the 
witch averred that, in passing a barn on 
Dimond Hill,* she stubbed her toe on 
the roof and detached a few shingles 
by the suddenness of the contact. 
The owner of the premises, hearing 
the report of the exploit, mounted a 
ladder and examined the roof of his 
barn, finding, in the palpable evidence 
of a few lost shingles, a fact to himself 
satisfactory and indubitable that the 
witche’s words were true. 

We have discovered but little evi- 
dence that incantations for the defeat 
of witchcraft or the destruction of 
witches were practiced to any great ex- 





*Witch Webber was not a geographer, 
or she would not have taken an air-line 
route to Lynn by the way of Dimond 
Hill. 
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tent inthis town. We have heard a 
story of a man assaulting, axe in hand, 
an old woman whom he _ conceived 
might have obsessed his child, and 
threatening to destroy her if the annoy- 
ance did not cease. The child was re- 
lieved by the operation. ‘There is also 
a story that incantation was once tried 
on a reputed witch, in consequence of 
an afflicted person, and the result 
affected the suspected witch with great 
and prolonged agony, if it did not de- 
stroy her. A successful trick was once 
played on Witch Burbank. Two young 
men, apprentices of David Young, cab- 
inet maker, joiner, etc., were disbe- 
lievers in witchcraft. Seeing Witch 
Burbank passing the shop one day, one 
of the young men, remembering that 
silence must be maintained during  in- 
cantation, motioned his companion to 
hand him a brad-awl, which he took 
and stuck in the track of the witch. 
She had passed but a few rods and sat 


down when the awl was applied 
to the earth. Pretty soon Mrs. 
Young, a person well remembered 
for her eccentricities, entered the 


shop in great concern, asking the 
young men what they had done to 
Witch Burbank to make her stop; for 
she feared the witch would obsess them 
ail. The apprentices denied any ac- 
tion on their part, but, on Mrs. Young’s 
return to the house, the awl was with- 
drawn from the earth, and Witch Bur- 
bank continued on her way. We pre- 
sume the attitude of the young men to- 
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wards witchcraft was afterwards some 
what modified. 

We said at the beginning that super- 
stition is the offspring of ignorance. 
We may add that the child is capable 
of great filial attachment. With the 
progress of popular intelligence many 
follies disappear. ‘That there are oc- 
cult phenomena constantly attendant 
upon human life cannot be denied. 
True knowledge, however, allows no 
absurd superstition, though it may en- 
tertain arational mystery, which, though 
it transcends the intelligence, does not 
contradict it. Some of the affirmed 
facts of ancient marvel are too puerile 
for explanation. Others are subjects of 
frequent present elucidation by teachers 
of different branches of science.* 
There are still others that imply preb- 
lems not yet solved in any uniform con- 
ception of the public mind, and which 
are open to such investigation as in- 
quiring minds are able to bring to bear 
upon them. 





*It is well known to the scientific world 
that stagnate water, when drunk by cows, 
will convey microscopic spores of infuso- 
rial life into the general circulation of the 
animal and, inthe milk, cause a viscous 
and frothy condition, of mysterious ori- 
gin to the uninformed. It is another 
scientifically apparent fact that dyspep- 
sia, or indigestion. will induce a great 
variety of spectral illusions in the 
minds of sleeping persons, especially if 
they happen to be of active cerebral, 
and nervous temperaments. Alcoholic 
fermentation in cream, also, thwarts the 
manufacture of butter. 
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TOWN HISTORIES. 


No state in the Union is richer than 
our own in the materials for history ; yet 
the history of New Hampshire remains 
to be written. Belknap and Barstow 
blazed the pathway along the course of 
the early years ; Bouton collected and 
arranged a great mass of information ; 
Sanborn has contributed valuable sug- 
gestions ; but the man who is to write a 
comprehensive history of New Hamp- 
shire, which shall tell the story of her 
growth and achievements, and her full 
contribution to the national life and 
honor, from the landing of the fisher- 
men at Dover Point down through the 
first completed century of American In- 
dependence, has yet to make himself 
known. Let us hope that he may come 
forward ere many years have gone, and 
apply himself to the work with that 
patient devotion, loyal zeal, tireless en- 
ergy and discriminating judgment which 
shall ensure its thorough and satisfacto- 
ry completion. 

In the meantime it is all-important 
that the materials themselves, as far as 
possible, be gathered and preserved, as 
the years go by. To this end, the com- 
pilation of town histories is beyond 
question the most effectual instrumen- 
tality ; and yet to gather, arrange and em- 
bellish the materials requisite to a respec- 
table history of one of our New Hamp- 
shire towns, or rather to properly select 
and arrange, from the mass of attainable 
facts, those of greatest interest and 
worth, is a task of no small magnitude, 
and one, which, it appears, few men 
have as yet assumed. Although several 
town histories have recently been pro- 
duced in the state, and others are now 
in course of preparation, the entire 
number published thus far is quite small 
in proportion to the whole number of 
towns. In fact, not more than one in 
ten of all our New Hampshire towns 
have anything like a complete and sub- 
stantial written history which has been 
given to the public in printed form. 


A brief investigation, as thoroughly 
made as circumstances permit, shows 
that histories of the following towns 
have been published—mostly in well 
bound octavo volumes—the name of 
the author or compiler, date of publica- 
tion, and number of pages, being also 
given : 

Acworth—J. L. Merrill, 1869; 306 
pp. 

Barnstead—Jeremiah P. Jewett and 
R. B. Caverly, 1875 ; 463 pp. 

Bedford—Compiled by Committee, 
1851 ; 364 pp. 

Boscawen and Webster—Chas. Carle- 
ton Coffin, 1878 ; 666 pp. 

Charlestown—Henry H. Sanderson, 
1876, 726 pp. 

Chester—Benjamin Chase, 1869, 702 
pp. 

Concord—Nathaniel Bouton, 1856 ; 
786 pp. 

Croydon—Edmund Wheeler, 1867 ; 
173 PP- 

Dublin—Levi W. Leonard, 1853; 
433 PP- 

Dunbarton—Caleb Stark, 1860 ; 272 
Pp- 

Gilmanton—Daniel Lancaster, 1845 ; 
304 pp. 12 mo. 

Londonderry—Edward L. Parker, 
1851; 359 pp. 12 mo. 

Manchester— Chandler E. Potter, 
1856; 760 pp. John B. Clarke, 1875 ; 
463 pp. 

Mason—John B. Hill, 1858 ; 324 pp. 

New Boston—Elliott C. Cogswell, 
1864 ; 469 pp. 

New Ipswich—Compiled by Com- 
mittee, 1852; 488 pp. 

Peterborough—Albert Smith, 1876 ; 
735 PP- 

Raymond—Joseph Fullonton, 1875 ; 
408 pp. 

Rindge—Ezra S. Stearns, 1875 ; 788 
Pp- 

Temple—Henry Ames Blood, 1860 ; 
352 PP- 
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Troy—A. M. Caverly, 1850; 299 
pp. 12 mo. 

Warren—William Little, 1870; 592 
PP. 

Earlier histories of some of these 
towns had been published, but the same 
were substantially embraced in, and 
superceded by, the later publications. 
Aside from these, there have also been 
publications embodying local history in 
the state, worthy of mention in this con- 
nection. ‘The Annals of Portsmouth,” 
by Nathaniel Adams, 1825, 400 pp., 
embraces much of the early history of 
that old town; while the “ Rambles 
About Portsmouth,” by Charles W. 
Brewster, published in two. series, in 
1859 and 1869, have a considerable 
proportion of matter of much historical 
value. A history of “Old Dunstable, ” 
by Charles J. Fox, published in 1846, 
278 pp., may also be classed with the 
New Hampshire town histories, as the 
larger portion of Dunstable lay within 
the limits of this state, including what 
is now Litchfield, Hudson, Nashua and 
Hollis, and portions of Amherst, Merri- 
mack, Milford, Brookline, Pelham and 
Londonderry. 

Besides these, quite a number of his- 
torical sketches of towns have been pub- 
lished, some of them of considerable 
extent. One of Candia, by F. B. Ea- 
ton, published in 1852 contains 152 
pages. One of Antrim the same year, 
by John M. Whiton, has 95 pages. 
There are two old sketches of Amherst, 
by John Farmer, the last published in 
1837 and containing 52 pages; a 
sketch of Hillsborough by Charles J. 
Smith, 1841, 72 pages; “Annals of 
Keene,” by Salma Hale, 1826, 69 pages ; 
a brief sketch of Epsom, by Rev. Jon- 
athan Curtis, published in 1823, and 
one of Andover, by Jacob B. Moore in 
1822. 

There have also been published, sev- 
eral pamplets, embracing the proceed- 
ings at Centennial celebrations in dif- 
ferent towns, including historical ad- 
dresses and other matter of real histor- 
ical value. Among these towns are 
Orford, Lebanon, Lancaster, Jaffrey, 
Wilton, Hampton, and perhaps _ others. 
Another work, worthy of mention in 


this connection is a 12mo volume of 
240 pages, by Rev. Grant Powers, pub- 
lished at Haverhill, in 1841, entitled 
“ Historical Sketches of the Discovery, 
Settlement and Progress of Events in 
the Coos Country and Vicinitry.” 

As will be noticed, several of the 
town histories mentioned are quite vol- 
umninous, involving much labor and 
research in their preparation, notably 
those of Concord, Chester, Charlestown, 
Rindge, Peterboro, Boscawen and 
Webster and Chandler’s history of Man- 
chester. A considerable proportion of 
the number, also, are illustrated with 
portraits, and engravings of buildings 
scenery, &c., that of New Ipswich 
being the first illustrated town history 
published. 

As was suggested, there are now sev- 
eral town histories in course of prepara- 
tion, or about to be issued. One of 
Newport, by Edmund Wheeler, author 
of the history of Croydon, is already in 
the hands of the binder. It is a work 
of five or six hundred pages, and will 
be illustrated by about thirty fine steel 
engravings, mostly portraits of promi- 
nent citzens or natives of the town. 
Gen. Walter Harriman, a native of War- 
ner, has prepared an elaborate history 
of that town, which will make a volume 
of six hundred pages, and will also be 
finely illustrated, which is now in the 
printer’s hands. Rev. M. T. Runnalls, 
of Sanbornton, is engaged upon a his- 
tory of that town; Col. L. W. Cogs- 
well is preparing a history of Henniker, 
Rey. Silvanus Hayward one of Gilsum, 
and D. F. Secomb, Esq., Assistant 
Assistant Librarian of the State Histor- 
ical Society, is collecting the material 
for a history of Amherst. There are 
other towns in which steps have been 
taken by the people looking to the pub- 
lication of their histories, among which 
are Walpole, Littleton, and Andover. 
C. C. Lord, of Hopkinton, has also 
collected material for a history of Hop- 
kinton, much of which has been pub- 
lished in his series of interesting 
sketches in the GRANITE MONTHLY. 

There remain to be mentioned two 
town histories, recently published, each 
of which forms a valuable contribution 
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to the historical literature of the State— 
one, the history of old Nottingham, 
comprising Nottingham, Northwood, 
and Deerfield, by Rev. E. C. Cogswell, 
the historian of New Boston, who has 
been many years principal of North- 
wood Academy, and the other of Hol- 
lis, by Hon. Samuel T. Worchester, of 
Nashua, a native of that town. In a 
notice of the former, Prof. Sanborn, of 
Hanover, says : 

“’Town histories, like nouns, are both 
common, proper, and collective. They 
are common, because most of the larger 
towns in the state have made provision 
for the publication of their local histo- 
ries. ‘They are proper, because they 
snatch from 


*Deeay’s effacing fingers,’ 


valuable records which would, other- 
wise, be lost. Acts of incorporation, 
town records, the origin of churches, 
schools and academies, and the civil 
and military history of many of our 
honored fathers, are today so ‘tattered 
and torn,’ as to be almost illegible. 
When the biographies of the first set- 
tlers are written, then the town history 
resembles a noun of multitude or a col- 
lective noun. Mr. Cogswell has res- 
cued from oblivion the early history of 
three towns. The oldest Nottingham 
was the parent of Deerfield and North- 
wood. Nottingham was originally ten 
miles square. It was almost large 
enough to make three towns of the 
usual size, six miles square. In early 
times, the ecclesiastical history of new 
settlements was often more important 
than the civil history. The minister 
was settled by the town. The parson- 
age, the church, the call, the salary, and 
the ordination often filled the larger 
part of the town records. If there was 
a quarrel, the whole population were 
involved in it. Sometimes ministers 
sued their towns for arrears of salary ; 
then the hearers became indifferent or 
hostile. It was a good day for the 
churches, when the towns ceased to 
call and settle ministers. Mr. Cogs- 
well has given a faithful narrative of all 
the settlements that have occurred in 
these three towns; and thus has 


sketched the life and labors of many ex- 
cellentmen. ‘The embellishments of 
his history are not the least valuable 
portion of it. He has, at large expense 
procured pictures of scenery, mount- 
ains, lakes, churches, and homes, which 
give great interest to the narrative. He 
has, also, given us the faces of many of 
the men and women who have enacted 
the history of these three towns. The 
work deserves the patronage of all the 
citizens who dwell in them. The labor 
of preparing it has been long, wearisome 
and comparatively profitless. It is a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
the state and has a special interest for 
the descendants of those who felled the 
trees, opened the roads, built the 
houses, and fought the battles of ‘those 
times that tried men’s souls.’” 

The History of Hollis, by Judge 
Worcester, which has just been pub- 
lished by A. Williams & Co., of Boston, 
is embraced in a handsome octavo vol- 
ume of 393 pages, embellished by 
twenty-five engravings, sixteen of which 
are portraits. 

The town of Hollis, which was em- 
braced in the territory of old Dunsta- 
ble, and was first incorporated as the 
West Parish of Dunstable, has a history 
dating back a hundred and fifty years, 
the first charter of incorporation having 
been granted in 1739, but a settlement 
having been made within its limits 
nearly ten years previous, Capt. Peter 
Powers being the first settler. Upon 
the adjustment of the boundary between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
the line was so established as to leave 
the territory which is now Hollis, in the 
latter province, and the Massachusetts 
charter became worthless. A district 
organization was maintained until 1746, 
when a charter was obtained of the 
New Hampshire government, under 
the name of Hollis, or //od/es, as it was 
originally spelled. 

From its early settlement and gener- 
ally continued prosperity, the town had 
come to be, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, among the more important in the 
state, having a population of 1255 
souls, according to a census taken in 
1775. It contributed quite a number 
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of soldiers to the service, during the 
French and Indian wars, and in Col. 
Joseph Blanchard’s regiment, raised in 
1755, for the expedition against Crown 
Point, there were no less than thirty- 
four men from this town, among whom 
were Rey. Daniel Emerson (first pastor 
of Hollis), chaplain of the regiment, Dr. 
John Hale, Surgeon’s Mate, and Jona- 
than Hobart, Adjutant. Hollis re- 
sponded nobly to the country’s call at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, sending 
a full company to Bunker Hill, which 
performed valiant service in that  bat- 
tle, and throughout the entire war the 
men of Hollis were largely engaged in 
fighting for our national independence. 
It appears in fact that over three hun- 
dred different men of Hollis, or one in 
four out of the entire population of the 
town, were enlisted, for longer or short- 
er periods, in the course of the war—a 
record of patriotism, not surpassed, if 
even equalled, by that of any other 
town in the state. 

Rich in the material for historical 
narrative, the town of Hollis is equally 
fortunate in being favored with the ser- 


vices of one so eminently qualified 
as Judge Worcester, to collect, ar- 
range, and present the same in the 
attractive form in which it now appears. 
Judge Worcester is a native of Hollis, 
and a descendant of one of its early 


and prominent families. His grand- 
father, Capt. Noah Worcester, was 
commander of the Hollis militia in 
1775. His father, Jesse Worcester, 
was four times enlisted in the service 
during the Revolution. He reared a 
family of fifteen children, of whom 
fourteen became teachers in the public 
schools. Of the nine sons, five were 
college graduates, one being the dis- 
tinguished lexicographer, Joseph E. 
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Worcester. Samuel T. Worcester, 
graduated at Harvard in 1830, read 
law with Hon. B. M. Farley of Hollis 
and at the Cambridge Law School, and 
settled in the practice of his profession 
at Norwalk, Ohio, in 1835, where he 
remained for over thirty years in suc- 
cessful practice, in the meantime, serv- 
ing as State Senator, District Judge, 
and Member of Congress. He re- 
turned to New Hampshire a few years 
since, and settled in Nashua, where he 
has since resided. He has devoted 
his leisure time for four or five years 
past to the preparation of this history of 
his native town, and it is but just to say 
that the work has been done in a man- 
ner which does full credit to his indus- 
try and ability, displaying alike extensive 
research and great facility of expres- 
sion. 

The material, political, military, edu- 
cational, and ecclesiastical history of 
the town are all fully and appropriately 
considered, that covering the Revolu- 
tionary period being treated with great 
care and systematic detail. A promi- 
nent feature of the work is that of its 
biograpical sketches of citizens and na- 
tives of the town, who have attained 
distinction in the various walks of life, 
or have been prominent in the admin- 
istration of public affairs. The substi- 
tution of these sketches in place of the 
dry genealogical data occupying so 
large a portion of many town histories, 
may justly be regarded as a decided 
improvement. 

It is certainly not too much to say 
that this history of Hollis, takes rank 
among the best town histories yet pro- 
duced. The author, the publishers, 
and the town whose honorable record 
it embodies, are all to be congratulated 
upon its appearance. 
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